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VERYBODY liked it last summer—that is why 

we are doing it again. That is why any girl who 
has never before subscribed may now have The 
American Girl for five months for only fifty cents. 
Five months of thrilling stories by all your favorite 
authors. You'll find the pictures of some of them here 
—but even more stories are coming. Five months of 
sports and camp visits and pictures of what other girls 
are doing and things you can make and lots else, too. 


If you have never had The American Girl coming 
to you, wherever you live, you don’t know what fun 
it is. Your own magazine. Nobody else’s. It won't be 
anytime before you'll know just what day and what 
time the postman will be coming along with it, each 
month. Five months of it for only fifty cents. Five 
months—and then your mother or father or grand- 
mother will renew for you for a Christmas present. 
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IRL SCOUT EQUIPMENT F 


5 oy nena 
Ptah 


“They'll Make Adorable 
Favors!” Said 
Mrs. Rippin 


‘*w THINK those little green paper 
‘Girl Scout Hike Packs’ are too 
sweet for words!” I told Mrs. Rippin 
when I met her the other day. “I want 
to mail one to every one of my friends.” 
And right away Mrs. Rippin gave me 
a new idea. Mrs. Rippin always does 
that, it seems to me. You never saw any- 
one have more new ideas for the Girl 
Scouts than she. “Yes,” she said, “and 
won't they make adorable favors for 
all kinds of parties and camp celebra- 
tions?” 





i 


Of course! The very thing! For this 
is what the little green paper Girl Scout 
Hike Packs are. One side of them looks 
like the picture above, when it is folded. 
The other side is all ready for a stamp 
and the address of any friend, if you 
should wish to send one through the 
mail, as I certainly do. 

And inside—well, you unfold the Hike 
Pack and there is everything you’ve been 
wanting to know about how to get up 
a good hike. One flap is “What to Do.” 
The center is “What to take along,” 
both for your day hikes and your over- 
night hikes. “What to eat’”—of course, 
for breakfast and dinner and supper, 
and, nose bag lunches—for one-meal 
climbing or exploring trips. One side flap 
is the “Do’s” and the other side flap is 
the “Don’t’s”—and we can’t get along 
without both. Here is a cunning little ex- 
tra side flap of the ““Remember’s.” Here 
is a bottom flap for your first aid kit. 

You would scarcely believe that it 
could all be tucked into such a con- 
venient slip-into- your-sweater - pocket 
pack. But it is. And it’s all ready for you 
in our National Equipment Department 
for—yes—only five cents. 

And speaking of our National Equip- 
ment Department, have you heard about 
our new Girl Scout Shop, right here at 
National Headquarters, with store win- 
dows and everything? It is on the cor- 
ner of Lexington Avenue and Fifty-Sixth 
Street in New York City. Not only 
Girl Scouts but anyone at all may buy 
camp equipment there. 

Drop in for a call sometime. And 
don’t forget our Girl Scout Hike a ag 
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in Scranton 


Samters 


...and only Samters... 
show and sell all Girl 
Scouts equipment. ..and 
Boy Scouts too... young 


folks floor . . . second. 





In Boston— 


Official Headquarters in 


BOSTON 


for Girl Scout 
Apparel and Ac- 
cessories 





A Special Section, de- 
voted to Girl and Boy 
Scout Equipment, is lo- 
cated on the Third 
Floor Main Store. 


Jordan Marsh Company 





In Rochester— 


GIRL SCOUT 
APPAREL Head- 
quarters are located 
in the Shops of 
Youthful Fashions, on 
the Third Floor. 


B. Forman Co. 











In Indianapolis 
~~ Girl Scouts will naturally secure 
all their equipment from 


L. S. Ayres & Company 








Patronize the equipment agent in your town 
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FF TO CAMP. What a summer this will 
be for Girl Scouts, with brown pine 
needles underfoot, blue skies overhead 
and high green mountains for a back- 

ground. MAN O’WAR Middies will be part of the 

scenery, too. They belong as truly to camp life as do 

canoe paddles or roofs of canvas. So pack a good supply 

of MAN O’ WAR Middies when you start off for camp. 
The MAN O’ WAR is becoming. Stout 

girls look slimmer and slim girls look trimmer 


in this smart middy. For the MAN O° WAR 
EVERYTHING FOR 


is made with sloped sides that fit smoothly over the 
hips. And that isn't all. It is a beautifully tailored middy 
with a handy tie loop, convenient pocket and a snug- 
fitting collar. A favorite model is Number A-11, in 
snow-white Super-Jean as illustrated above. Price 
$1.50 up. 

Look fer the little green MAN O° WAR label which 
insures quality, and unconditionally guarantees against 
shrinkage, fading, and defects of any kind. If your 

local store cannot supply you, write the 
manufacturers. 
BRANIGAN, GREEN & CO. 


Originators of the Sloped Side Middy 
1511 Guilford Ave. Baltimore, Md. 


SCHOOL, CAMP. OR GYM 
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HENEVER I think 
about the summers I 
used to spend with 
my grandmother and grandfather, I can see my 
grandfather with his flowers. He was a quiet man. 
I cannot remember ever having heard him tell my 
brother and me that he loved flowers. But I knew 
it. 1 knew it from the way he touched them. I knew 
it from the way in which they grew for him. I 
knew it from the wild rose he always put beside my 
grandmother’s place at the breakfast table, as long 
as wild roses were in bloom. 

And I knew it from the corner of the broad lawn 
where he let the clover grow. What fun, that clover 
patch, where the grass was tangled and the bees 
droned and we made clover chains! Strangers used 
sometimes to stop upon the sidewalk, looking across 
the velvety green of the well-kept lawn, coming 
back in surprise to that unkempt corner, as though 
they were wondering how it happened to be there. 
We children never wondered. We didn’t even ask. 
We knew it was for the bees and us and because 
Grandfather couldn’t bear to cut the clover away. 

Sometimes Grandfather 
would take us off into his woods, 
by the old mill and the stony 
creek. The summer he bought 
those woods, we heard Grand- 
mother exclaiming, “Now, what 
did you want rhat for?” Again I 
knew, without being told. For 
I had been with Grandfather in 
those woods. 

Those were glorious times. 
He knew where every flower 
that ever was, grew, it seemed 
to us. He showed us a secret 
place where there were purple 
violets with the longest stems 
you ever saw. And if we wanted 





Along 
the Editor's Trail 





to stay and pick violets, rather 
than go along, that was all 
right with Grandfather. Or if 
we wanted to sit beside the creek and dangle our 
feet in the water and watch what the sun was doing 
to the stones, down at the bottom of the stream, that 
was all right, too. Grandfather knew what the 
woods with their quietness and their sun shadows 
and their birds and their trees do to you. We could 
stay and he would go along. And we could catch 
up later if the spirit moved us, hallooing and listen- 
ing for the echoes and Grandfather’s answer until 
we discovered where he was. 

There was one day when, our feet deep in soft 
moss, we stood before a delicate flower. It was so 
white, there in that dark green. It was so beautiful 
in its frailness, we wanted to take it home to show 
to Mother. But Grandfather explained to us. The 
flower belonged there where it was cool and damp, 
he said. If we picked it, it would be wilted before 
we got out of the woods and Mother would not see 
it, anyway. Besides, if we left it where it was, 
another year there would be more flowers like 
it in our woods. 

We went on, leaving the 
flower, as Grandfather asked. 
But I glanced back, as we 
threaded our way through the 
trees. There it was, a glistening 
white star, exquisite and lovely. 

Today, Grandfather’s woods 
are a town park. Where we used 
to go wading, boys and girls still 
wade. Have they found our se- 
cret violet place, I wonder? And 
there near the bird bath on 
which Grandfather’s name is in- 
scribed, do delicate white flowers 
still glisten against the dark of 
the woods and the cool moss? 
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Fireflzes 
By CAROLYN HALL 


Little lamps of the dusk, 
You fly low and gold 
When the summer evening 

Starts to unfold, 

So that all the insects, 
Now, before you pass, 
Will have light to see by, 

Undressing in the grass. 


But when night has flowered 
Little lamps agleam, 

You fly over tree-tops 
Following a dream, 

Men wonder from their windows 
That a firefly goes so far— 

They do not know your longing 
To be a shooting star. 


Burton E. Stevenson's ‘Home Book of 
Verse’’— Henry Holt and Company 
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Raquel of the 
Ranch Country 


Boarding school and bandits—rough rid- 
ing and the mystery of the lost ranch— 
all these wait for you in this thrilling 
new serial of the East and West by the 
author of “Through A Hidden Window” 


By ALIDA SIMS MALKUS 


Illustrations by George Avison 
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CHAPTER I 
Raquel Goes to School 


UNSET brought Raquel to The 
Gees that fashionable school for 

girls whose turrets overlooked the 
Hudson. The glow behind her seemed to 
have lingered to introduce this child of the 
land of sunshine. It seemed to burnish 
the dowdy little figure sitting so stiffly in 
the sedan. Yet she resolutely kept her 
back to the West, for to see it made her 
homesick. This was all so different. 

Three days’ travel from Texas had 
put a whole world between her and Los 
Ranchos, the Sunset Limited speeding 
her back over plains that the covered 
wagon of her grandparents had _ not 
crossed in three months’ journeying. And 
here she was rolling up a drive toward 
high iron gates. She leaned forward to 
peer through. It was even more imposing 
than she had imagined, this feudal castle 
in its beautiful grounds, all splashed with 
the reds and golds of autumn now. 

She had never been so afraid of any- 
thing in her life as of the prospect of this 
new world. 

The girls of the Misses Carter’s School, 
watching from the windows as the sedan 
came to a stop at the entrance, saw a 
slight figure in a badly fitting suit swing 
out of the car the moment Jeems opened 
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It was a vision in pale pink and flame-color 
that descended the staircase. At the foot 
Barry Marvin, fine and handsome in his new 
uniform, waited to take her in to dinner 
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the door. Before he could stoop for her old calfskin bags, 
the new girl had seized them herself and, with a bulging 
piece of luggage in each hand, leaped up the steps ahead 
of him. 

There was a rush from the drawing-room windows. The 
next moment she was standing in the hall, eager eyes on 
the girl-faces filling the doorway. Then the bags dropped 
to the floor with a thump. A lean hand was thrust out to 
enclose the plump white one of the younger Miss Carter, 
and a soft ‘Texas voice was drawling, “Howdy, ma’am, I 
sure am glad to be here.” 

Then, striding after the floating form of the younger 
Miss Carter, the new girl was gone up the wide staircase. 

“The cowgirl from Texas, or the Girl of the Golden 
West,” laughed a mischievous voice. 

“That your new roommate, Lois?” 

Lois Wainright shook a blonde head; her pretty face 
hardened. “Not if I can help it. I can get along without 
her in my young life. She isn’t the type I care to know.” 

“Oh, come, Lois, don’t be a snob!” A long- 
legged, handsome girl spoke from the depths 
of an easy chair where she sprawled with a 
book. “Besides, what do you know about that 
girl? She’s probably a peach.” 

Upstairs, Raquel Daniels followed Miss 
Isaphine Carter down carpeted halls strangely 
soft and luxurious to unaccustomed feet. 

“This will be your room, dear child.” 
Miss Carter was switching on the lights. 
Raquel blinked. How pretty! 

“You will have a charming room- 
mate, Lois Wainright, one of our 
sweetest girls,” Miss Carter smiled 
professionally. “You had better dress 
for dinner now, dear, and then come 
down to the drawing-room as quickly 
as you can.” 

Left alone, Raquel stood for a 
moment, smiling, excited. Well, here 
she was. All these girls to be friends 
with! And she had to learn to act pretty, like them. Dress 
for dinner, the teacher had said. She knelt before the 
bags and threw them open—calfskin bags they were, 
handmade, and polished from a quarter century’s use. 
Her Sunday dress was in the trunk. They had forgotten 
to unstrap it, and Raquel attacked the clumsy-looking 
knotted rope with deft fingers. She was so absorbed that she 
did not hear the door softly open and close. 

“T think there must be some mistake.” It was an almost 
artificially sweet voice. “I have this room to myself. Perhaps 
you’d better not unpack until you can be transferred.” 
Lois’ eyes took in the cheap trunk, the heavy leather valises. 

Raquel rose. Surely this was the prettiest girl in the 
whole world. She could not take her eyes away. 

“T reckon you must be Lois Wainright, aren’t you ?” 

“Lois Wainright is my name.” 

“Why, then,” the brown hand shot out again, “you’re 
my roommate sure enough. I’m Raquel Daniels from Los 
Ranchos.” 

But the pride and confidence in her voice faded as her 
empty hand fell to her side. 

“It was Jimmy, Jim Hovey, your cousin, who told us 
about The Towers. And you being here, and all. And Dad 
wrote—Jimmy wrote, too, to you. Maybe you didn’t get the 
letter.” 

Lois drawled indifferently, “Yes, I believe Jimmy did 
write about you. But I don’t pretend to keep up with my 
cousin’s -er-acquaintances.” 

It didn’t take schooling for the girl from Los Ranchos 
to know that she was not wanted. This strange burning 
in her cheeks and tightness in her throat made it necessary 


to get away as fast as she could. Stooping quickly, Raquel 
closed her grips. 

It was this tableau which flashed before Anne Marvin as 
she rounded the corner on her way to her room and stopped 
before Lois’ open door—Lois standing cool, indifferent, in 
the center of the room, the new girl flushed, tense, there in 
the hall in the midst of her own luggage. 

Anne knew at first glance just what had happened. 
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“This is Raquel Daniels, isn’t it?” She laid a cordial 
hand on Raquel’s arm. “I’ve come up after you—to meet 
my new roommate. There was some mistake in the rooming 
plans, and we’re to be partners, you and I. Shall we go 
right to my room?” 

Raquel’s head came up proudly. Then she smiled at 
Anne. “Thank you. My mistake.” 

“A game youngster,” thought Anne. “Sporting!” 

Anne easily convinced Miss Carter—without telling of 
Lois’ disagreeable scene—that it was best that Raquel room 
with her. She usually had managed to have her way in life, 
at home as at The Towers. Tall, blonde, handsome, with 
a fund of reasonableness and good humor, Anne might 
easily have been a leader among the girls if leadership had 
seemed worth exerting herself for. Sports and studies alike 
came easily to her—far too easily, for, although she was 
talented, she was lazy. 

But she wasn’t too lazy to rescue Raquel from Lois, or 
to offer to help the western girl with her work, or tactfully 
to put away the silver fittings of her dressing-table and lay 
out her ivory traveling set-—beside which Raquel’s ifnita- 
tion ivory looked very well. 

As far as Raquel knew, nothing had been said of what 
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“I think there must be 
some mistake,” the al- 
most artificially sweet 
voice went on. “I have 
this room to myself. Per- 
haps you'd better not un- 
pack until you can be 
transferred to your own” 





happened the night of her coming to The Towers. It did 
not occur to her that the story had flashed over the whole 
school and that it was discussed by both younger girls and 
seniors that night and for a week afterward. 

After that first night the girls left her pretty much alone, 
except for the perfunctory courtesies of the table. The 
novelty of the newcomer wore away in a week. 

“It’s a curious thing,” observed Miss Hetty Carter to her 
younger sister, “how all the girls make excuses for Lois 
Wainright. She’s a spoiled and sometimes a cold-blooded 
little thing; I know perfectly well that she said or did some- 
thing to hurt that Daniels girl. But not one of them would 
admit it.” 

“Lois is generous to a fault,” Miss Isa defended stoutly, 
“always making gifts, and giving her own things away.” 

“Yes, it gratifies her and doesn’t cost her anything. And 
that and her beauty are what bind the other girls to her. 
If it weren’t for Lois’ having lost her mother, and for her 
father’s invalidism, I really wouldn’t have her here an- 
other winter. She’s too capricious, and her extravagance 
sets a bad example.” 

“What shall we do about Raquel Daniels?” Miss 
Isaphine hastily changed the subject. “Her clothes are not 


adequate. She hasn’t at all the wardrobe we advise, and I 
took special pains to describe everything in our correspon- 
dence with her father. 

“And her hair, Hetty, that awful, masculine short hair! 
It makes her look so boyish. Hetty, I—” 

Miss Hetty interrupted her sister with a withering 
glance. “What shall we do about her clothes? Nothing. 
Wait until she finds out herself what she wants to wear. 
Besides, Anne Marvin has exceptional taste. She’ll learn.” 

Meanwhile, Raquel, off in the wing room, was too ab- 
sorbed in Anne’s company to give a thought to clothes. 
She was telling Anne all about Los Ranchos, and Dad, and 
Mother, and the boys—Grant and Custer 
and Johnny and Jim Hovey, who was 
from Boston. 

It helped the home hunger a lot, to 
talk about it to willing ears. It was the 
only world Raquel knew, and under the 
spell of Anne’s sympathy she spread its 
sunny beauty, its simplicity, its vast un- 
fenced reaches before her new friend. 

“Dad was born under a covered wagon 
on the way west. His father and mother 
were the first people who pioneered into 
that valley of the Pecos. And Dad’s 
mother was a beauty in the South, though 
his father was pioneer stock for ‘way 
back. 

“Dad’s got an idea he wants me to 
have schooling. He’s sold more than 
seventy thousand head of cattle in the 
last four years, and he said, he and Mom, 
that this was the time for me to go to 
school. He aimed to have me learn bank- 
ing and bookkeeping, because he and 
the boys have to carry every penny in 
their heads. 

“And they thought I’d worn breeches 
and ridden the range long enough. They 
wanted me to go to San Antone at first, 
but Jimmy—that’s Jimmy Hovey—he persuaded ’em I 
should come to The Towers—” Raquel stopped a moment, 
flushing, then went on steadily; “Jimmy, he’s Lois Wain- 
right’s cousin. He said she was here and would be sweet 
to me. 

“He thinks a lot of Lois and of her dad. She was like a 
sister to him, and he used to tease her a lot, but she needed 
it, though she was a good kid, he said. He had a picture 
of her sitting on his bureau all the time. She was twelve. I 
sure liked to look at that picture. And Custer, he just 
loved it. He said when she grew up he wanted to marry 
that little girl!” 

“She is pretty,” Anne conceded warmly. ‘And she can 
be sweet, when she hasn’t some contrary notion fixed in 
her mind. Her mother died when she was a tiny girl, you 
see, and her father, I think, was so afraid he would die, 
too—he’s sick, you know—and leave her alone, that he 
always gave her everything she wanted. 

“But tell me, Raquel, how did Jim Hovey happen to 
be in the West?” 

“Lungs. He came out to our ranch and stayed there 
a long time. Dad and Mother took a fancy to him. We all 
did. And after Miss Angie left—she was our school teacher 
for six years, ever since I was seven—he made Dad let 
him teach us. 

“Raquel, do you mean to say that you’ve never been 
to regular school before? I think that’s wonderful!” 

“Well, you’re the only girl here that does.” Raquel 
grinned bashfully. 

“Oh, Raquel, you mustn’t say that! The girls haven't 

(Continued on page 39) 











This is how Helen Wills nn 
imagines she looks in action 4% 

—she made this sketch of her- : 

self when she won the Na- 

tional Woman's Championship 
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F a vote were taken today to determine who is the best 
known college girl in the United States, the victory 
would go by an overwhelming majority, I think, to a 

student at the University of California, whose name is 
Helen Wills. From Maine to Oregon, from Canada to 
Texas, her achievements have been heralded by newspaper 
and radio and magazine. She is perhaps the most famous 
schoolgirl our country has ever had. 

Realizing this, and feeling rather troubled as to the best 
way of approaching so celebrated a person for an interview, 
I tried to find out in advance from some of Miss Wills’ 
college mates at Berkeley, whom I knew, what kind of girl 
I could expect to meet. 

“Oh, she’s just a peach,” was the unanimous reply— 
quiet and modest and unassuming. You would never in the 
world guess that she is so famous. You may have a hard 
time, though, in getting her to tell about herself, because 
she doesn’t talk much!” 

Thus reassured, I went to see Helen Wills at the tennis 
club later in the afternoon, after her classes were over. She 
was all that her college friends had prophesied—and more. 
Attractive, well built, so simple, direct and sweet in appear- 
ance and manner—it was difficult to believe that the girlish 
person who greeted me was the tennis star whose name is 
such a magic one in the world of sport and sportsmanship. 

On one point, however, her classmates had erred. When 
Helen Wills heard that I wanted a message from her for 
the Girl Scouts, and the many other girls who now read 
THE AMERICAN GrRL, any inclination to be embarrassed 
or silent disappeared, and she was all eagerness to answer 
any questions which she could, “for I think the 
Girl Scouts are a marvellous organization,” she 
said, “and I am ever so interested in their maga- 
zine.” We chatted happily and interestingly for a 
long while. 

She is a junior at college, she told me. “If I 
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- HELEN WILLS 


Shall Every 


pass,” she said modestly—which was amusing, for her 
friends say that she is an excellent student—‘“‘I will gradu- 
ate in February, 1928. I’m majoring in art, you know. It’s 
rather nice, isn’t it, to specialize in art and tennis? That 
gives you one interest for inside, and one for outside!” Her 
father told me afterwards that she writes a great deal of 
poetry as well; many of her verses have been published. 

I didn’t ask Helen Wills when her interest in art first 
began, but I learned that her tennis career began before 
she was thirteen years old, and that she played in her first 
tournament when she was fourteen. Her rise to fame since 
that time has been the result of diligent application and a 
love of tennis. That last point is one which the tennis 
star emphasized so often as we talked. She plays tennis 
because she loves tennis and for no other reason. She be- 
lieves in playing tennis, only so long as it remains a matter 
of enjoyment. “And in order to let it be enjoyment,” she 
said, “‘you’ve got to feel well when you play—absolutely 
well—like being up on your toes all of the time—or it’s 
no fun.” 

What a fine thing our athletics will be when all girls 
have that same attitude toward their sports—playing for 
the love and joy of playing, and realizing that sports aren’t 
sports any longer when you reach a point where, to quote 
Helen Wills, “it becomes misery to play.” It isn’t good 
sportsmanship, in her opinion, to go into a contest when 
you aren’t feeling well, because you think you have to— 
whether that contest be tennis, or basketball, or swimming, 
or what. “It’s just being stupid,” she said. “Aside from the 
fact that you can’t enjoy the game, if you aren’t feeling 
well, you may injure yourself for all of your life and never 
be able to play again. And surely it isn’t worth that.” 

Miss Wills believes that every girl who wants to go into 
any sport should first take stock of her physical condition. 
“If her body is sound, then let her go ahead and play— 





A portrait sketch by Helen 
Wills of Kathleen McKane, 
England’s great tennis player 








Answers the Question for You 


Girl Try to 
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but never to a point 
of overdoing or fati- 
gue. If, however, some 
condition exists which 
needs watching —a 
heart which isn't 
strong, or arches which 
are weak, or anything 
which means a need 
for care, then a girl 
should be careful in 
selecting the kind of 
sport she shall take 
up, so that she does 
not run the risk of ag- 
gravating her weak- 
ness still further,” 
she told me. For the 
aim of athletics, as 
Helen Wills herself so 
clearly realizes, is the 
building up of health 
and bodily well-being, 
not their destruction. 

Perhaps you will 
recall how Helen Wills 
herself stood as a 
staunch upholder of 
this principle in as 
difficult a situation, 
probably, as any 
youthful champion 
ever faced. You re- 
member, don’t you, 
how last year, when 
she went abroad, she had to undergo a sudden operation 
for appendicitis just in the midst of the tournament season 
in France and England? After her recovery, she thought 
that she was well enough to go on the courts again. She tried 
it, but found that she hadn’t regained the necessary 
strength. And on the advice of her physician and her father, 
who is also a physician, she cancelled her entire schedule 
for further matches, despite the urging of friends and many 
men in the world of sport. What criticism and stinging 
comments her action aroused among certain people who 
believed that everything, including health and life, should 
be risked for the sake of “the game” if need be! How these 
people filled the newspapers with attacks on Helen Wills’ 
“courage” and “sportsmanship!” Helen, however, went 
calmly back to California, ignoring their onslaught. She 
knew that sportsmanship demanded no such sacrifice; 
that sports are intended to promote physical welfare; that 
playing to the point of collapse, or at the risk of health; or 
against the advice of a physician, is no part of the code of 
a true sportsman and that no matter how disappointed she 
felt personally over her inability to continue with her 
matches, her part was to uphold the high standards for 
which she had always stood, and under the circumstances 
place her health and a sane point of view above any con- 
sideration of playing, or championships, or the clamors 
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Helen Wills is almost as adept in art as she is in tennis, as the sketches made by her 
on the opposite page prove. They are reproduced through the courtesy of Vanity Fair 
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be a Champwn? 


of unthinking “fans”. 
x I asked Helen Wills 
if she could define for 
other girls just what 
' good sportsmanship 
* means to her. 

“Ves,” she said. 
“But there are so 
many points to good 
sportsmanship besides 
taking victory grace- 
fully and being a 
good loser. Being a 
good sport means also 
that you respect your 
opponent, and the 
rules of the game, that 
you play fair at all 
times, that you obey 
the orders of your 
coach or team captain, 
that you keep yourself 
always under control, 
that you accept the 
decisions of officials 
graciously. I think a 
person isn’t really a 
good sport, either, un- 
less he is generous. 
And real sportsman- 
ship means more than 
practicing such char- 
acteristics in a game. 
It means carrying 
them over into the rest 
of your life, and applying them in your everyday living as 
well as on the athletic field. 

“T often think there is more chance for good sportsman- 
ship in tennis than in almost any other game. Lots of times, 
for example, a returned ball will hit the line, and you won’t 
know what tocall it. A good sport in such a case will always 
give his opponent the advantage if he is in doubt.” 

“What would you say that girls get out of sports?” I 
asked next, knowing Helen Wills’ own devotion to athletics. 

“Girls get a lot of fun and that’s very important,” she 
replied quickly. “And they get healthy bodies, and ex- 
ercise. You can make friends through sports, too, and 
if you play in a game that requires a team, you learn team 
play and co-operation. Sports teach you self-control, too. 
and quick response. I think, for another thing, that they 
make you more alert in school, and they build up a certain 
amount of muscle coordination that gives you more poise. 
Dancing does that, too, don’t you think? I’ve noticed that 
girls who go out to parties and dances have more poise than 
those who don’t. I think that dancing and tennis help each 
other, somehow. They seem to give you more balance on 
your feet, and that means grace as well as poise.” 

“I wonder how you feel about the different kinds of 
sports for girls,” I asked. “Do you think that girls ought 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Red coats in the 
house and at every 
door; and between 
Captain Samuel 
and capture only 
the quick wet 
of young Prue 
and the love of 
headstrong and 





gallant Ann— 








Adventure and 
many thrills in 


S THERE anything quite so discouraging or so damp- 
I ening to fifteen-year-old spirits as to be confronted by 
a pile of unwashed dishes when there is no prospect of 
help in cleansing them! Prudence Lamson, glancing at 
those stacked ready for her by a busy mother, sighed 
gustily. 

“How I do dislike Saturday mornings!” she told herself 
with a grimace of utter distaste. “And oh,” she looked 
bitterly at the fire blazing in the enormous fire-place in 
which she could stand erect, “why must Mother use the 
bake-oven, forsooth, on a day like this?” 

Drearily, Prudence went over in her mind the list of 
Saturday tasks belonging to her. First, there were the 
dishes, of course, then the brasses must be cleaned and the 
kitchen-floor re-sanded for the Sabbath, her room must 
be made neat and, finally, the dinner vegetables must be 


The Wedding Gown 


prepared. Prudence, fatigued by the mere thought of that 
list, sighed again and was caught in the act by Mistress 
Lamson, who stuck her head in the door at this point. 

“Haste thee, Prue!” said her mother reprovingly. She 
pushed the damp ringlets Prue’s father loved back be- 
neath her frilled muslin cap and with an apron corner 
wiped dewy beads of moisture from her flushed face. “I 
vow, this be the hottest August day 1777 hath yet brought 
forth! What, art pouting at those dishes? Why, Prue, an ye 
fly about the task, twill soon be done! When I was wee, 
I had to help wi’ the dishes, for bond-servants and slaves 
my good mother would not tolerate, and freemen were hard 
to obtain in New York town!” 

“T know, Mother!” Prudence’s tone was one of deep 
discouragement. “Oft ha’ ye told me! But ye had Aunt 
Martha to wipe,” she pointed out hastily, “while I,” her 














“Ye know Ara- 
bella!”’ exclaimed 
Prue vivaciously, 
before the Brit- 
isher could speak. 
Then as he frowned 
ominously, she 
added impudently, 
“How like ye the 
wedding - gown, 
Ann dear?” There 
was a tense pause 








of Arabella 


voice dropped, with her eloquent shoulders, into fresh 
discouragement, ‘“‘I ha’ no-one!” 

“No-one! Fie, Prue!” Laughing, Mistress Lamson 
briskly turned to go back to her garden work. “Most girls 


would be proud o’ the three big brothers serving i’ the - 


Continental army!” 

“Well, I’m not,” said Prudence defiantly to the vacated 
doorway. (She took care not to say it very loudly, though!) 
“I'd much rather have three big sisters at home to help me 
wi’ the housework!” 

Despite her words, however, Prue was really very proud 
and fond of the three brothers with His Excellency—of 
Captain Samuel, the slim, handsome elder brother, with 
his keen, sensitive face and the wayward streak of obstinacy 
his family knew not how to cope with, of Eleazer, the 
sturdy sensible “between” brother, and of David, Prue’s 


EDITH BISHOP SHERMAN'S story 
of an American girl of long ago 


chum who had run away, at fifteen, to enlist under 
Washington two years before. 

It was with Samuel that the girl’s thoughts were oc- 
cupied, now, as she splashed and rinsed and presently had 
shining china neatly put away upon the kitchen shelves, 
of Samuel and his unfortunate love affair with Ann Wil- 
liams. Poor Sam! Yet, whenever she wanted to be fiercely 
loyal to him, Ann’s fair sweet face came before his 
sister’s vision and a tremor of admiration for the older girl 
would go through Prue. 

Strangely enough, a little later, her kitchen tasks com- 
pleted, when she glanced out of her open bedroom window, 
it was Captain Samuel she saw down in the garden, em- 
bracing his mother! Down raced Prue, her homespun 
skirts billowing wildly around her. 

“I’m here, Sam!” she called, tugging at his blue coat. 
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“What!” The young man turned around and with a 
great laugh, swooped his petted young sister up for a 
hearty embrace. ‘An’ it isn’t Prue, I vow!” 

Prudence struggled to get down. “It’s too warm!” she 
cried distastefully. ‘Besides, I be no longer a baby, Sam!” 

At that, her brother placed her upon her feet. “What, 
grown up in six months!” He fell a-staring in pretended 
concern and winked slyly at their mother. “There, ’tis a 
shame, I protest!” he exclaimed in a vexed tone. “To think 
I purchased gifts in the Town by the River—Oh, not at 
all fit for a young lady, though, Prue! Why, they be only,” 
his hand crept tantalizingly toward the pouch he wore 
beneath his uniform, “they be only—trifles, alas!” 

Prudence danced around him excitedly. 

“Gifts for me, Sam!” she cried, clapping her hands. 

“Nay—nay, ask me not what they are!”’ Captain Samuel 
shook his head, fenced her off laughingly. “Surely ye be 
not interested in childish toys, a grown girl such as 
you, Prue!” 

But Prudence was half weeping beneath her hysterical 
laughter now, between irritation and excitement, and sud- 
denly her thin, eager, young face touched a chord of pity in 
the big brother’s heart. Little indeed had she had these past 
two years in the way of pleasures! Captain Samuel’s face 
sobered and before Mistress Lamson could speak the words 
of entreaty for Prudence which were trembling upon her 
lips he drew forth from his pouch a package of lollipops, 
some bright ribbon for the young girl’s hair and a few 
kerchiefs, and placed them all in her outstretched hands. 
Then at the overwhelming rapture upon Prudence’s face, 
a lump came into his throat and he had to turn away, and 
to become very busy brushing the dust from his uniform. 
When he whirled around again, Mistress Lamson was 
smiling at him with wet eyes. 

“Ye can see what it means, then, Sam?” she asked 
softly. ‘“This war, this dreadful war! How long can it last? 
Oh, think me not complaining, my dear, o’ the little things! 
*Tis most annoying to be driven to the mountain because o’ 
British raids, ’tis sad to see old neighbors parted,—why, 
your father and Squire Williams do 


to the gate, glanced understandingly from one to the other, 
but said nothing. The next moment Mistress Lamson 
stifled an exclamation and the girl’s eyes, following those 
of her mother, widened. 

“For me, Sam?” She pointed to the packet of shimmer- 
ing, glimmering silk the young man had that instant re- 
moved from his saddle-bag. 

“For our mother,” answered Samuel with a smile. 

For awhile Mistress Lamson could only stare and gasp. 
At last, finding voice, she fell to laughing helplessly. Only 
youth and love could ever have been so blind as to select 
and place such magnificence in her bare, brown arms, 
with the lines of care and privation made the more ap- 
parent in the face she bent over it by its beautiful, cruel 
color. 

“Why, son!” she managed to speak. “This be too fine 
for me, indeed! I—could find no use for it. a plain farmer’s 
wife such as I be! Why, I would look like a pheasant 
whose colors glint in the sunshine, or a peacock! Nay, my 
dear, best take it back and bestow it where it would be 
more appropriate!” 

Samuel Lamson’s face darkened. “Nay, keep it!” he 
exclaimed, the wayward stubborness his mother had al- 
ways dreaded showing fleetingly in his expression. She 
nodded hastily. 

“Very well, son, I’ll keep it and thank’ee most kindly,” 
she said gently. So Samuel, lifting a small bag of flour 
from a second saddle-bag, smiled once more and the 
threatened storm blew over. 

Yet, all the way back to the house, when Captain Sam- 
uel led his horse toward the stable, she kept glancing down 
at the beautiful silk in her grasp and uttering little clucks 
of disapproval. 

“Dost not like it, Ma?” queried Prudence, skipping 
along beside her. 

Mistress Lamson entered the house and stalked over to 
the dresser-drawer without answering. 

“Tis lovely, Ma.’’ Prudence came over and gazed ad- 
miringly into the depths of the drawer where her mother, 
with careful hand, was smoothing 





not speak because o’ politics, now—but 
tis living ’wi thoughts o’ your danger, 
Sam—and the others’ danger!” 

Samuel Lamson shook his head. 
“Nay, no use to worry, Mother,” he 
replied, cheerfully, however. “And 
while I think o’t,” he slapped his 
thigh, “there be something for you, 
too, out in my saddle-bag!” 

“White flour, Sam?” Mistress 
Lamson’s face was almost as eager 
as her young daughters’ as she fol- 
lowed the young soldier down to the 
gate-post. 

“A little,” Samuel Lamson smiled 
back at her over his shoulder. “But 
wait,” he was busy unbuckling the 
leather bag now, “wait until ye do see 
what I ha’ brought for ye all the 








a thrilling 


the circus 


Tumblebug 


It tells of the littlest clown and the 
high diver and of heroism behind 
the scenes of the sawdust ring. 


out the folds of the silk. “Back 
there in the sunshine it looked like 
the heart of a great, pink rose, while 
in the shadows it deepened e’en to 
ruby color. Ne’er ha’ I seen such 
silk!” 

“Oh, it be fine show!” admitted 
Mistress Lamson. “It goes well wi’ 
the powdered wig Sister Martha did 
send me from New York that time 
she did visit us and wished to show 
her gratitude! And that fine India 
shawl. Cousin Isabella brought me 
from ’cross the seas! Both in this 
drawer here, Prue!” with an impa- 
tient hand Mistress Lamson jerked 
one drawer shut and opened the one 
above. Prudence stared in with in- 
terested eyes. 


Coming 
next month 


story of 








way from the Town by the River. 

“Nay, ye should be saving your meagre pay, my son! 
Your father is yet able to care for us and vour pay be small 
enow wi’ out spending it all upon us!” she protested. 

“T ha’ no one else to spend it upon, Mother,” answered 
the young man quietly. 

His mother’s face sobered as his had done, for she had 
felt it almost as keenly as he when Samuel’s betrothed, Ann 
Williams, had turned bitter Tory with her father, at the 
beginning of the struggle between the colonies and Eng- 
land and had broken her troth with the young American. 
Prudence, following Mistress Lamson and Samuel down 


“Can’t ye e’er wear any o’ them, 


Ma?” she asked, stroking the fringe of the shawl. 


“Where? To church? What would Parson Chapman 
say an’ I suddenly donned this outfit?” demanded her 
mother ironically. ‘““Nay, Prue, show a little sense! Think 
how I would look in such fine feathers!” And Mistress 
Lamson glanced humorously down at her work-gnarled 
hands, at the stout, matronly figure which had been long 
unfamiliar with the stays and hoops of fashion. 

Although in her girlhood she had been a famous New 
York belle, when she had met and had married young 
Lamson of the Town by the River, she had cheerfully 
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“How I de 
dislike Sat- 
urday morn- 
ings!” Prue 
said to her- 
self with a 
wry grimace 








Shewentover 
in her mind 
her list of 
tasks as she 
energetically 
polished all 
the brasses 








given up frivolities and gay pleasures to go forth to the 
plantation on the Orange Mountain her husband had 
taken over, there to spend long, pioneer years of toil 
and hardship. Yet she had never regretted her step, for 
love and honor had been hers and she would not have 
exchanged her life for the lot of her sister, Madam Mar- 
tha, luxurious and gay as it had always been in contrast to 
her own quiet life. 

“Well, we will keep the goods,” she continued. “May- 
hap, some day,” her glance rested laughingly upon Pru- 
dence’s innocent young face,” we shall ha’ a wedding here 
and find use for it!” 

“Who, mother?” asked the girl curiously. “Ye mean 
when Eleazer or John doth bring home a bride ye will 
give her the silk for her wedding gown? But, of course 
poor Sam will ne’er need it!” 

“Um—Eleazer or John,—mayhap,” retorted Mistress 
Lamson cryptically, her keen mother-eyes satisfied as she 
looked away from the blooming, unselfconscious young 
face. 

Prudence, later paring the potatoes, puzzled over her 
mother’s meaning. ‘She must have meant it for a wedding 
gown for someone!” she murmured to herself. At last she 
gave it up. 

At dinner-time, Squire Lamson, in from the distant 
fields, shook his son’s hand heartily. “What, Sam!” he 


exclaimed affectionately. “I thought ye were in Phila- 
delphia wi’ His Excellency!” 

“T ride wi’ dispatches to His Excellency from—” Sam- 
uel stopped short. 

“From where, Sam?” asked his mother, busy at the 
fireplace. 

“From New York town, Mother,” answered the young 
man reluctantly. 

Down dropped the fire-tongs, as Mistress Lamson 
straightened herself in horrified surprise. The others, too, 
were gazing at Samuel, open-mouthed. 

“From New York town!” she repeated disbelievingly. 
“Wi’ the British occupying it!” 

“Even so,” nodded Samuel Lamson. “Nay, Mother, no 
use to worry now about it,” he continued lightly, trying to 
chase the quick anxiety from her eyes. “ ’Tis all a part o’ 
warfare and some one must do that work. An’ I were 
caught—well,” he shrugged his shoulders, “the man, 
Nathan Hale, set us an example I hope I could follow an’ 
necessity saw fit!” 

That afternoon found Captain Samuel in the orchard, 
assisting his mother and sister to pick peaches, for the 
crop was heavy and help was scarce. He was ahead of his 
schedule, so he felt justified in lingering. But, indeed, 
this was the problem of many of the farmer-soldiers,—they 

(Continued on page 53) 
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- Y DEAR,”’—that was one of the first things that 
M strangers at the Pryde School for Girls always 
heard—‘My dear, Tony Page can do anything.” 

And upon that, details would come pouring forth until 
the stranger was dizzy. Tony Page was senior president. 
Tony Page was tennis champion. Tony Page was one of 
the bright lights of the dramatic club—she could fix her- 
self with a little black mustache and take a man’s part so 
you would think she really was a man. Yes, honestly. 
When they gave their freshman play and everybody had 
been too.scared to death to remember her lines, Tony had 
kept on, making up speeches right and left, so that nobody 
knew the difference. When the sophomores and juniors 
clubbed together last year to raise money for the new 
gymnasium equipment, Tony walked right straight down to 
Mr. Gamaliel Pickenblow—that perfectly miserly rich 





Tony 


“Chile,” said Willsie as she 
peeped through Dion’s transom, 
“where were you raised not to 
have measles befo’ this? Don’t 
they have measles in Persia?” 


old man in the big stone house with 
the spite fence ten feet high all the 
way round it—and if you'll believe it, 
he asked her to tea and gave her a 
thousand dollars! Oh, Tony Page was 
wonderful all right! 

But even Tony Page—and every- 
one agreed about this too—even Tony 
Page could not make anything out of 
Dion Philander. 

Dion Philander was Tony’s fresh- 
man. At the Pryde School it was the 
custom for the seniors especially to 
welcome the incoming class; they gave 
them parties in the fall and took them 
on a harbor trip, and at graduation 
they passed down to them with cere- 
mony their class song and their class 
colors—1927 was a yellow class, and 
in June it would leave to 1930 the 
great golden banner that bore the 
numerals of every yellow class since 
the Pryde School was founded in 
1850. It was the custom also for each 
senior to have an individual freshman 
to whom in particular she was an ad- 
viser and a friend. 

Everyone had thought of course that 
Tony would have as her freshman her 
own cousin, Willsie Page from Geor- 
gia. But Mary-Joe Hunter, who was 
chairman of the senior welcoming 
committee and made the assignments, 
shook her brown head decidedly. 

“Tf she’s a cousin of Tony’s,” Mary- 
Joe said, “she’ll get on anyway. I’m 
going to give Tony a perfect sticker.” 
She ran her pencil down the long list 
before her—and stopped. “Here, Dion 
Philander, Meshed, Persia.” 

“Glory, I bet she’s a heathen.” Sara 
Penfield sat on the bed, happily tear- 
ing up her last year’s notebooks and 
throwing the pieces into Mary-Joe’s 
waste basket. ““A Hindoo, or a Pharisee, or whatever they 
have in Persia.” 

“Silly!” said Mary-Joe Hunter. “She’s a missionary’s 
daughter. Miss Pryde told me so herself.” 

It turned out in the end exactly as Mary-Joe had pre- 
dicted; things often did turn out that way. Willsie Page 
from Georgia, with her butter-colored hair curling all over 
her head, and her big blue eyes and her soft little Southern 
drawl, fitted into things exactly. She had been just gratify- 
ingly homesick during the first week, so that everyone 
enjoyed comforting her, and after that she had settled down 
to glee club trials and hour exams and property committees, 
and had got herself elected freshman president in the most 
approved Page fashion. Sigma Phi and Gamma Phi were 
already quarreling over which would get her at the sopho- - 
more elections. 

















Page's Freshman 


By RUTH 
BURR SANBORN 


Almost every girl in school had a part but Dion—she didn’t fit, even 
Tony admitted it; they didn’t know she was waiting for the right cue 


“She’s going to be Tony all over again,” people said. 
But Dion Philander from the beginning was a—sticker. 
Somehow she was—different. Somehow she was—queer. 
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Somehow she—didn’t fit. And of course no worse thing 
can be said of any girl in any school whatsoever. 

No one who was there that night in Tony’s room soon 
forgot the first meeting with Dion Philander. Everything 
that was said turned out so supremely wrong. Dion sat 
perched on the edge of a chair, as if she might at any 
minute fly off into space, a pale, dark wisp of a thing with 
enormous black eyes that had no laughter in them. Her 
little pointed chin looked strangely rigid—and only Tony 
suspected that its hardness was the hardness that refuses 
to tremble and thus encourage tears. 

“Dion Philander—that’s a queer name for a mission- 
ary,” Beryl Adair broke out. Beryl was Nan’s freshman. 
Red-headed, shock-headed, impulsive, she never saw any 
reason for not saying anything that occurred to her. 

“(My mother named me,” said Dion. 

Mary-Joe shot a warning glance—Dion had no mother 
now—and Tony sprang to the rescue with a quick ques- 
tion. “Have you ever been in America before?” 

“Oh yes,” said Dion. “Once when I was ten and once 





when I was three. Father had a furlough, you see, every 
seven years. I can still recall the time when I was ten quite 
plainly. It was very exciting with all the shopping. I 
remember that 
mother bought her- 
self fourteen hats 
and __ twenty-eight 
pairs of shoes— 
enough for seven 
more years—” 

Sara Penfield 
gave a little scream. 
“Mercy! You don’t 
mean that you had 
to buy hats to last 
seven years!” 

‘“‘Why, of 
course,” said Dion. 
The monstrous part 
of it was that it did 
not seem strange 
to her. 

“Well, deliverme 
from Persia, that’s 
all,” said Nan. 

Immediately they 
saw that the wrong 
thing had been said 
again. Red flooded 
into Dion’s cheeks 
and even the rigid 
little chin shook 
ever so slightly. 

“Do you mean to 
say you liked it?” 
Beryl cried. 

“Well, of course 
I always lived 
there,” said Dion. 
“It was my home.” 

“Ah always lived in Geo’gia,” Willsie put in, with her 
gallant little air of being hardly any homesick, “but it 
cert’nly was hot as Tophet in the summah.” 

Everybody laughed at that; and afterwards they kept 
the conversation well within the bounds of the Pryde 
School. They tried, loyal to Tony, to make Dion feel one 
of them, and yet somehow everything they said emphasized 
the differences. 

“Ah reckon you-all will be trying for the freshman 
play ?” said Willsie. “Ah’m plumb crazy to get a part my- 
self.” 

“Oh-h! Am I just!” cried Beryl. 

“Of course,” said Sara Penfield—Sara was dramatic 
club president, and somehow it seemed as if she were ad- 
dressing Dion alone—“you mustn’t be disappointed if you 
don’t get a part. Everybody can’t have one.” 

“Of course not,” said Dion. 

“Perhaps,” said Mary-Joe quickly, “if you’re executive 
at all, you’d rather be on one of the committees anyway. 
They’re great fun—costumes, you know, and props and 
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all that. We do need someone else on the costumes.” 

“Perhaps though,” suggested Sara again. “Dion 
wouldn’t be much used to American properties and cos- 
tumes.”’ 

“Perhaps not,” said Dion. 

“Are you musical?” asked Nan. She was leader of the 
Glee Club. 

“I can play the Persian zither.” 

“Oh too bad. Why didn’t you learn the mandolin in- 
stead ?” 

“Do you go out for athletics?” This was Beryl, with an 
energetic bounce. 

“Of course,” said Phil Day, basketball captain, “if 
you’ve never practised, you couldn’t expect to make a team. 
But you could look on.” 

“Yes,” said Dion. “I could look on.” 

“The games are heaps of fun anyway,” said Mary-Joe, 
“whether you play or not.” 

Nobody envied Tony Page her freshman that year. But 
Tony was persistent. She was always dragging Dion into 
another party or off for another Saturday afternoon hike, 
or even manoeuvring her onto a committee. 

“She’s got more in her than we know about,” Tony was 
always saying. 

And people would shrug their shoulders and raise up 
skeptical eyebrows. Some said outright that it was too bad 
for Tony Page to waste her time on a sticker like Dion 
Philander. 

And really, considering the things that happened, you 
would have thought that even Tony might have given up. 
That time of Nan’s midnight fudge 





pered small fists drumming on the desk. Her grey eyes were 
wide and dark. 

“Well, anyway, she can read,” she said. “And she can 
talk. Will any of you tell me a good reascn why Dion 
shouldn’t be prompter?” 

In the end, of course, Tony Page had her own way. 

The open play that year was a triumph. Sara Penfield 
and the dramatic committee had chosen a fantasy—a de- 
lightful, whimsical snatch of a thing with a thread of 
allegory. Willsie was given the part of the queen, which 
was of course a great honor for a freshman. And though it 
was not a heavy speaking part, she looked so lovely just 
sitting there in white bound with pale gold stars the color 
of her hair, that nobody minded. Beryl had a part too; 
she was a pageboy and walked all the way across the stage 
with a steaming papier maché plum pudding. Mary-Joe 
was a seer and discovered remarkable things by gazing into 
a glass paper-weight. The principal part was the king, 
and of course the king was Tony. 

It was an ambitious undertaking for the school, and 
what with the dancing maidens and the beggars’ chorus 
and all that, it required a great many rehearsals. Dion 
Philander attended them all without complaint. She sat 
for hours on an upturned box in the wing, and followed 
the copy in her lap until she might have recited it all by 
heart. When the need rose, she gave cues in a clear low 
voice that did not carry beyond the footlights. 

Sara Penfield, stumbling over her one day by accident, 
tossed her a careless word of praise—the dramatic club 
president, of course, must keep everyone in good humor. 
“You're a dandy prompter,” she 





party it was Dion who gave the whole 
thing away by being sick afterward. 
And when Willsie, at Tony’s urgent 
request, had actually got her onto 
the ticket committee for the fresh- 


The Gang Comes Back 


said. “Why no one could know that 
you even existed.” 

“Thank you,” said Dion. But she 
did not look up, and somehow she 
seemed less pleased than she should 


man play—then if Dion didn’t take 
that week to come down with the 
measles. 

“Chile,” said Willsie—she and 
Beryl were standing on a chair to 
peep through the transom while Tony 
packed Dion’s bag for the infirmary. 
“Chile, where were you raised not to 
have measles befo’ this? Don’t they 
have measles in Persia?” ; 

“No, only plague,” answered Dion 
shortly. 

It was all the more annoying, 
however, after everything that had 
happened, to have Tony insist on 
dragging Dion in on the open piay. 
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Chivalry 
OU remember Ann and Molly 
b 4 and Caroline and Mark and 
Ken and .Theo—the Gang about 
whom Phyllis Duganne writes so 
engagingly. Next month we will 
have them again; the Gang and 
a girl, who was the loveliest thing 
the boys had ever adored. 
“Is it only boys who are chival- 
rous?” Molly wanted to know. 
“Sure,” Mark said and won- 
dered why Ann laughed. 
What do you think? Are girls 
chivalrous too?—But wait and see 
what the Gang learns about it. 


have been. After Sara went, she 
rubbed her eyes a little——perhaps 
they were blurred from long pouring 
over printed pages in a bad light. 
When at last the great night came, 
and the open play rolled to a 
triumphant close amid long-con- 
tinued applause, it is not strange 
with all the excitement that Dion 
Philander was forgotten. It is not 
strange at the very end, when the cast 
and the coach and the stage manager 
and the business manager and all the 
committees crowded on for the final 
ovation, that no one remembered 
to call the prompter to join them. 


This, the supreme effort of the 





Dion might have gone anyway. But 








dramatic club, was the great event of 
the season. And to be connected with it even in the humblest 
capacity was a triumph to be recorded after your name 
in the year book. 

“Of course,” said Mary-Joe when Tony spoke to her 
about it. “I want to give her a chance just as much as you, 
Tony, but exactly what can she do?” 

“She can’t act anyway,” said Sara. “That’s certain.” 

“Nor sing,” said Nan. 

“Nor dance,” said Phil. 

“And so,” said Sara, “if you thought you were going to 
get her into the cast, you might as well give it right 
straight up.” 

“Of course,” said Mary-Joe—she was editor of the 
Pryde School Banner—“I could get her in on the publicity 
end if she had the least bit of executive ability. But you 
know yourself—” 

Tony pounded them all to silence with two quick-tem- 


she did not. She stood in the empty 
wing behind a pasteboard bush and watched; and her eyes 
were very large and bright and her chin was very firm. 
Afterwards there was dancing. But Dion did not stay. She 
walked home by herself to an empty dormitory. 

The next morning Miss Elvira Pryde, the head mistress, 
called Sara Penfield into her office and told her that the 
school had been asked to repeat the open play in the neigh- 
boring city for the children at the Harkinger Settlement 
House. Of course, Miss Pryde said, such a procedure was 
very unusual. Still the play was good. The children would 
like it. She believed— 

In the end it was arranged that they should go down in 
the school bus on Saturday—just the cast and Sara and the 
chairmen of committees and the prompter. Sara suggested 
that they get on even without a prompter, but Tony said 
that the very thought there wasn’t one would scare every 

(Continued on page 42) 














I like to sit and 
dream and I like 
to write and I 
like to draw. 
Sometimes I get 
lovely ideas but 
when I start to 
draw them, they 
all disappear 









I try to get my 
ideas into my 
picture but I 
never can, it 
seems. And 
what I really 
do never seems 
as nice as what 
I dream about 


“T Am a Girl Who— 


—loves to dream about beautiful things, but the things I do never seem 
as fine to me as the things I dream—What shall I do about it?” 


HAT do you think about 
when you are alone? Do you 
dream dreams? And are you 


disappointed when what you do doesn’t seem half so nice 
as what you dream about ? 

Mary is a girl like that—although, of course, Mary is not 
her real name. One day, being completely discouraged 
about herself, she wrote to a friend of hers. The friend 
replied at once. Later the friend, hearing about this page 
in THE AMERICAN GiRL, brought the letters i in. Thinking 
other girls may be discouraged, just as Mary was, we are 
giving you the letters here (with both Mary’ s and her 
friend’s permission ). 

This is what Mary wrote. “I am very bashful and there 
are lots of times when I don’t feel like talking. I like to sit 
and dream and I like to write and I like to draw. Do you 
know, sometimes I get lovely ideas but when I start to 
draw them, they go away. I try to get them back again 
but I never can, it seems. And what I really do doesn’t ever 
seem as nice to me as what I dream about. 

“IT guess I must be queer. Lately I’ve been trying to get 
over liking to dream by studying rather hard on my science. 
I dearly love the part about the stars and the rocks. Do you 
think this is a good idea? Or what else should I do?” 

‘This is what Mary’s friend replied to her. “I know you 
will be interested to learn, Mary, that there are many girls 
who like to dream dreams just as you do. It isn’t queer at 
all. For to dream is not a bad thing to do. In fact, it is a 
very good thing if you try to carry out your dreams into 
your life. 

“IT know many girls who have dreamed about what 
they wished to do at school and what they wished to do 
with their friends and what they wished to become when 
they grew older. And then, using their dreams and their 
plans, they have gone to school to carry them out and have 
gone among their friends, carrying out their plans with 
them, too. When Florence Nightingale dreamed of becom- 
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ing a nurse, no one thought it was 
possible. But that is what Florence 
Nightingale wished to become and 
for many years and through many difficult days, she clung 
to her dream and in the end made it come true. 

“T am interested in what you say about the ideas you 
have and how they seem to vanish when you start to draw 
or write them. Do you know, Mary, that is just the experi- 
ence which everyone has who likes to write or to draw or to 
make any kind of beautiful thing? That of which we 
dream always seems so much lovelier than that which we are 
actually able to make. But, of course, the thing to do is to 
keep right on trying to write it or draw it. And even if, in 
the end, what you have done still seems a failure to you, 
always remember this, Mary—you have had the fun 
of trying. 

“Yes, every beautiful picture, every beautiful poem, every 
beautiful home—every lovely thing in the world was made 
by someone who dreamed a dream and worked to make that 
dream come true. Sometimes, when I have met a painter or 
a writer or a musician who has made something which I 
thought very beautiful, I have been astonished to hear 
him say, ‘But it isn’t quite what I had hoped.’ His dream, 
too, you see, seemed lovelier to him. 

“Yes, the thing to do is to try to carry out your dreams. 
Then, too, I think your idea of studying your science is an 
excellent one. It always seems to me that, no matter what I 
dream about or imagine, there is nothing more wonderful, 
more beautiful than this world itself—this world and the 
sky and the sun and the stars. And do you know, all that 
we can learn about the wonders of nature is the work of 
someone who dreamed of discovering something which no 
one else had discovered? His way of making his dreams 
come true was not with a pencil and paper but by hours 
in the laboratory or out in the fields. 

“And that is the way with dreams. Just as each person’s 
(Continued on page 60) 
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OU know how it is just off the coast of Maine—all 

! peppered with little islands? Well, Babette Fentriss, 

Bobby, that is, owned one of those islands—at least 
her father owned it which is the same thing—and when 
she asked me up for a month, of course I said yes with a 
loud retort. 

The beach there isn’t a bit like Silver Beach, which is 
where we live in the summertime, but it is very rocky, and 
there are caves and narrow inlets and all sorts of places to 
climb and explore. And there are pine trees—big knotted 
giants that cling to the rocks and moan when the wind is 
high. And the storms they have there. Say! 

Bobby and I had adjoining rooms on the side of the 
house looking farthest out to sea, and there was one night 
when the wind piled the waves on the shore so hard that 
the booming waked us up. Bobby’s sister, Molly, came in 
and we shut the windows and then scrunched down beside 
them and looked out at the lightning which was plunging 
into the ocean again and again like a big jagged sword. 
At least, Bobby and I watched it. Molly went and hid her 
head in the pillows. 

Pretty soon Bobby said, “I dare you to go out in it!” 

And I said, “That’s nothing. Come on!” 

So we put on our bathing suits and went out. It was 
terrible, but we stuck out our chests and ran to the edge 
of the cliff where the spray was dashing even up to where 
we stood. And then between two cracks of thunder, Bobby 
said, 

“What’s that?” 

We listened, and the thunder cracked again. But then we 
heard, plain as could be, a dog whining down on the beach. 
And Bobby said, “How on earth did a dog get here?” 

And I said, “Maybe Reggie Perkins brought him over 
last night and forgot him.” 

Reggie is Molly’s beau—that is, he is at present. Her 
real beau has gone to Brazil to explore for saltpetre—that 
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He was looking out to sea, whining piti- 
fully, so that it made your blood run cold 


is, he used to be her real beau, but maybe he isn’t now be- 
cause it looks as if Reggie might be. 

But anyway, Bobby said, “No, Reggie hasn’t got a dog. 
He wouldn’t take that much trouble for anything but him- 
self.’” Which will just show you what Bobby thought of 
Reggie. 

And all this time we were scouting along the edge of the 
cliff and peering down whenever the lightning flashed to see 
if we could see a dog down on the shore. Then all of a 
sudden we did see him and he was standing out on Far 
Point, which really isn’t so very far, but is a little promon- 
tory that reaches the farthest out into the ocean. And he 
was looking out to sea and whining with that shrill wail 
that is almost like a person. 

“Poor thing, he’s frightened,” said Bobby, and she 
began scrambling down the side of the cliff. 

All the time the thunder was crashing and the lightning 
was stabbing the ocean and the wind sometimes flattened us 
right out against the rocks, and it was cold—Ooooo! but it 
was cold! And when we turned to go out on the Point, we 
were facing right into the teeth of the storm, but we could 
hear the poor dog plainly now. So we called to him, only 
the wind blew the words back down our throats, so we bent 
our heads into the storm and ran toward him. 

He never even turned till Bobby knelt down beside him 
and then he looked up into our faces with sad, pleading 
eyes. 

“Come on, old fellow,”’ said Bobby, taking him by the 
collar. “Poor old fellow-—was he all wet and cold and 
shivery? Come on. We'll get him nice and warm and give 
him a great big breakfast”—for by this time it was begin- 
ning to get light. 

But the dog wouldn’t move. We begged and pulled, and if 
we started away, he would run up to us, but then he 
would only stand stock still and look out to sea and whine. 

“Oh, dear,” said Bobby, “he wants us to go out and get 








By 
THOMPSON 


and Romance usr 


Of course, if Mollie weren’t just a spineless girl, the romance wouldn’t have 
been necessary, although being cast up by a storm is romantic enough 











someone—someone who’s been drowned like as not—his 
master. Oh, it makes me want to cry. Come on, old fellow. 
It’s no use—no use, I tell you. Let’s get warm.” 

She took hold of his collar again and tried to drag him 
along, but he pulled desperately away from us and ran 
back to the water’s edge and wailed louder than ever. 

Bobby and I were shivering with cold, so we raced for 
the house as fast as we could, and went upstairs and put 
on our warmest clothes and got sweaters and rugs. Then 
Bobby found a piece of beef in the ice box, and heated some 
water and put it in a thermos bottle, and we went back to 
the dog. 

By this time the sun was up, but I'll say it wasn’t very 
warm. The dog devoured the beef. ‘Then we put some warm 
water in a tin pan and he lapped that up. Only as soon as 
he lifted his head again, he pointed his nose out to sea 
and whined as sadly as before. 

We snuggled the old steamer 
rug around him and Bobby said, 


ee 


ae 
ee 
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“Oh, look, he’s got a name—Rags Cum- 
mings, 44 Park Boulevard.” There it was 
on his collar. “Hm,” said Bobby, “but 
Park Boulevard where? Portland maybe, 
S’pose he was washed in-by the storm. 
Means a boat’s been sunk, I guess.” 

We sat down beside him so that he 
would begin to feel acquainted. Because, 
as Bobby said, we would probably be his 
masters from now on. And Rags was per- 
fectly friendly, but we could not get him to 
stir from the Point. 

Finally Molly came down and asked 
us what we meant frightening everybody 
in the family by not appearing for break- 
fast, and fooling down here with a strange 
dog that might have come from goodness 
knows where. And she said we'd just better 
go right up to the house and explain our- 
selves. 

We gave Rags one last chance to come 
too, but he wouldn’t, so we had to leave 
him. 

Molly was at the house ahead of us and she must of been 
feeling sort of cross, for she was scolding because we had 
been down on the beach petting this strange dog. 

“And you know, Dad, that I can’t stand dogs, and I 
can tell by the look in Bobby’s eye that she means to keep 
this one. I want you to forbid it, for you know how they 
always jump all over you and lick you and everything, 
and he’s nothing but a cur—” 

Well! We got there just in time to hear it. And Bobby 
lit right in and she said, “Nothing but a cur, huh? Well, 
he’s more of a thoroughbred than you are, Miss Molly 
Fentriss. He’s faithful to an old love, that’s what he is, 
and that’s more than you can say, and—” 

“Tut! Tut!” said Mr. Fentriss, “what do you girls know 
about love ?” 








He'd look at us reproachfully when we threw him a ball—he was so solemn and so intent it seemed sort of impudent to try to play with him 
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We know all about it, but Bobby only said, ‘Well, 
anyway, we know all about faithfulness till death do us 
part and all that, and so does Rags. But Molly doesn’t, even 
if she is a young lady.” 

So then Mr. Fentriss sort of smiled, I guess, for he put 
his hand over his mouth, and then he said, ““Who’s Rags?” 

“Why,” said Bobby, “Rags is that dog.” 

“That dog that’s been making that row down on the 
Point for the last four or five hours? Well, shoot him!” 

“You don’t understand,” said Bobby, and tears were in 
her eyes. “He was washed ashore in the storm. And we 
can’t get him to leave the Point. He just stands looking out 
to sea and crying for his dead master.” 

‘How do you know he’s dead?” asked Mr. Fentriss. 

“Well, it looks like it, though we might write to him 
because there’s an address on the collar. It’s only a street 
number though, so you’d have to guess at the town.” 

“Portland, probably. Well, I suggest you write as soon 
as possible. I can’t stand many days of that racket.”’ 

“You aren’t going to let them keep that beast here?” 
asked Molly in dismay. 

“Yes, why not?” said Mr. Fentriss. “Maybe faithfulness 
is catching.” 

So Molly turned perfectly crimson and went into the 
house, slamming the door like anything. 

Well, it was a long hard job to get Rags away from the 
Point. Bobby and I were kind and patient, but that wasn’t 
what moved him. No sir! It was hunger did it. That was 
Mr. Fentriss’ idea. When he saw us starting down with a 
box of dog biscuit we’d brought from the mainland, he 
said, “Dogs think with their stomachs. Let him think a 
little longer.” 

So all night, Rags stayed on the Point looking out to 
sea—not crying any more but just waiting. It seemed ter- 
rible to leave him there like that, alone with his sorrow, 
and hungry, but Mr. Fentriss said, ““Pshaw! What do dogs 
know about sorrow?”—which just shows how much he 
knows about dogs! 

But anyway he was right about one thing, for in the 
morning there was Rags, standing on the steps, but still 
staring out to sea. When we opened the door, he turned his 
head toward us and whimpered, and we gave him some of 
the dog biscuit right away. 

As soon as he'd eaten it, he trotted off, but he only went 
to the edge of the cliff. There he settled himself and there 
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he stayed for days and days, only coming to the porch to 
be fed. Till finally Mrs. Fentriss said, ‘This is beginning 
to get on my nerves. Have you girls written to Portland?” 

So we said yes, but the letter came back. 

“Then you'd better help this orphan get used to his new 
life,” she said. “And one very good way to comfort a person 
is to offer diversion.” 

Well, we'd never thought of trying to play with Rags. 
He was so solemn and so intent that it seemed sort of im- 
pudent, even now. And at first Rags seemed to think so, too. 
He’d look at us reproachfully when we threw him a ball. 
But maybe you can’t really tell about dogs. Maybe they 
don’t feel as much as they seem to—just as Mr. Fentriss 
said, though from what happened later— 

Well, anyway, pretty soon Rags gave a little short bark 
and jumped for the ball and brought it to Bobby, which 
showed he knew how to retrieve all right. So every day we 
played with him, and sometimes on the beach we would 
throw sticks out into the water, and he would swim out 
and bring them in. And one afternoon when we were play- 
ing on the lawn, the ball rolled down into the sunken 
garden they have on one side of the house, so we ran too, 
to see that Rags didn’t dig up any flowers in his mad rush 
—and there we saw Molly and Reggie sitting on a bench, 
and Reggie had his arm along the back of the bench be- 
hind Molly, and he was leaning toward her and everything 
and it looked just like the pictures do when a man is going 
to ask the girl if she will be his wife. 

And Bobby said, “Here, we can’t have any more of 
that!” For she doesn’t like Reggie at all and thinks it’s 
mean of him to take advantage of Tom when he’s way off 
in Brazil. Molly’s really just a spineless girl who needs 
to be protected for her own good, and Bobby can’t under- 
stand what Tom sees in her anyway except looks, which 
is a lot, of course. 

But anyway, Bobby threw the ball toward them and it 
rolled up to Reggie’s heels and stopped. Rags was right 
after it, and Molly screamed, “Oh, Reggie! That awful 
dog!” 

And Reggie gave Rags a kick and say—! 

Rags grabbed that foot in his teeth and wouldn’t let go. 
And Reggie wrestled and tugged, looking all red and fool- 
ish, and he shouted to Bobby, ‘‘Call off this cur!” 

And Bobby shouted, “Come, Reggie, Reggie!” 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Rags grabbed that foot in his teeth and Reggie wrestled and tugged, looking all red and foolish, and he shouted to Bobby, “Cail off this cur!” 











UNE—and with 
it, sweet girl 
graduates, June 
brides, or brides- 
about - to - be; Girl 


Scouts all ready to en- 
tertain each other and 
their troops before the 
possible separations of 
summer. So June of- 
fers the Girl Scout 
every opportunity to 
give graceful hospi- 
tality to her friends, 
and at the same time 
earn for herself the 
decorative Hostess 
Badge with its wel- 
coming tea-cup. 

Isn’t every girl a 
potential hostess ? Per- 
haps no other badge 
will bring such grace 
and charm to the one 
who sets out to earn 
it. For manners are 
not the result of for- 
mal rules, but a 
habit of behavior 
based on real kind- 
ness, service and 
well-wishing towards 
others. And to the 
degree that the hos- 
makes others 
welcome and at 
home, to that degree 
she also becomes 
gracious and pleas- 
ing! You know the 
old fairy tale of the 
poor girl who never- 
theless gave half her 
crust to the ugly old 
woman whom _ she 
met on the road or whom she helped in her difficulties ? And 
later, when she opened her mouth, rubies and pearls flowed 
from it. In offering kindness and hospitality to others, she 
gained a golden reward herself. 

A girl can first easily shoulder the entire responsibility 
of the Sunday night supper for the family or a few guests. 
Here the menu can be simple, and practically every dish 
prepared beforehand. In Menu One are given suggestions 
for a cold supper where even the sandwiches and the iced 
tea may be made in advance and left to chill in the refriger- 
ator until any hour desired. If the tea is to be served on the 
porch, some form of wheel-tray or portable tea-wagon is 
of great assistance. If the tray has two decks, all the dishes 
for the meal, together with the necessary silver, cutlery, 
and china, may be set and wheeled to whatever cool spot or 
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“Come Back Again” 


It’s the gracious farewell of the hostess 
whose afternoon guests drop in for dain- 
ty sandwiches and cool drinks—Here 
ave vecipes for jour summer parties 


By MRS. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 


to 


breezy location is pre- 
ferred. Another plan 
for a simple home 
meal where there are 
only a few persons, is 
to arrange a_ tray 
meal for each one, 
complete and in cafe- 
teria style. Then, get- 
ting supper is only a 
matter of passing a 
prettily arranged tray 
to each person. 

A new idea in enter- 
taining where there 
are a number to be 
served, as in a troop 
or larger group, is to 
offer what is called a 
“mixed cold plate,” 
or, as it is known in 
French, a “hors-d’ 
oeuvres.” This is al- 
ways cold food of a 
relish and appetizer 
nature. And in this 
month of warm weath- 

er, such a plate is 

extremely refreshing 
and suitable. In 
Menu Two have been 
suggested the various 
ingredients for such 
a plate, which are all 
served together, well 
chilled, on the same 
individual plate, one 
for each guest. There 
should always be one 
substantial item, in 
this case the hard 
egg, while the other 
three or four foods 
are, preferably, cold 
vegetables, lettuce, 
pickles, with dressing. If sandwiches or rolls are served, 
and a cold beverage, it is a sufficient menu for many oc- 
casions. Here the Girl Scout may have every chance to 
display that important point in hostess training—the skill 
with which she arranges foods for serving. Even though 
these foods are of the simplest, it is possible so to arrange 
them in contrasting manner, in the way they are sliced 
heaped or portiéned and garnished, as to make them very 
appetizing. 

If an afternoon porch party seems the most desirable 
way for friends to gather and chat, or for one girl to honor 
an out-of-town or visiting school chum, there are countless 
variations of a standard menu plan. There may be (1) a 
salad served with (2) cakes or cookies; (3) a beverage. 
Here are ways in which the clever Girl Scout can vary and 
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modify the salad serving as the main dish of the meal. 


Use neatly diced cold cooked ham or tongue with one half 
the quantity of cooked peas or diced cold string beans. 
(Use French dressing and spoon of mayonnaise as garnish 
in each case.) 

Use diced cold cooked chicken with half or equal quan- 
tities of cooked vegetables like green peas, young carrots, 
or chopped raw celery. 

Use equal parts of canned shrimp or crab and canned 
pineapple cut in small dice. 

Use canned salmon or tuna fish and one half quantity 
diced cucumber, celery or shredded cabbage. 

Use scooped out tomatoes and fill with any of the above 
mixtures, well-chilled and moistened, and garnish with 
star of mayonnaise, a spray of cress or other green leaf. 


A frozen sherbet is one of the easiest desserts to make and 
one of the most wholesome and refreshing of all desserts 
for summer. You can use any seasonable fruit for it, as 
strawberries, now at their best, pineapples, also in season, 
or cherries. The same standard recipe can be followed in 
almost all cases. Make a syrup of sugar and water, add 
fruit juices and dissolved gelatin, cool and freeze in four 
parts of shaved ice to one part rock salt. Beverages, too, 
should be made from the fruits now so plentiful. Many 
shrubs can be made from the juices of tart fruits boiled 
down with sugars, and poured over cracked ice with plain 
or any charged water. 

If one wishes to prepare a more elaborate entertainment, 
a “pink luncheon,” or a “rose tea” may be planned. Here, 
of course, all the dishes possible are given some hint of 
pink in their appearance or garnish. And it is surprising 
how many foods are pink, after all! Watermelon and 
strawberries and salmon and pimento and tomatoes are 
some of the foods which will lend this attractive color note. 

Menu Four is a little elaborate, but it is so pretty that for 
certain occasions it is very well worth the trouble. It is best 
given when the guests are to be formally seated at table. 

In this connection the hostess will like to know of the 
pretty paper plates and luncheon sets which she can obtain. 
Some of these, with napkins to match, bear roses and float- 
ing petals in gay patterns. One may also purchase paper 
cups or dishes, made of pink fluted paper, to hold salad, 
ice or other food. If there is to be a very large number, one 
may select paper forks or spoons with which to serve salad 
or sherbet—so there will be so much less clearing up. 

In thinking of any entertainment that she may give, the 
Girl Scout hostess will do much planning ahead, so that 
things will move smoothly. She will consider what duties 
and honors she can give to other hostesses or helpers—one 
to help guests with their wraps, another to assist in the 
seating, others to pass refreshments, and so on. The most 
gracious hostess is also one of the best managers, no matter 
how skillfully she disguises that management. She must al- 
ways see that everybody is having a pleasant time, that no 
guest is allowed to be a wall-flower or be out of things. 
Indeed, the Girl Scout who becomes a hostess is learning 
a great deal about conducting herself with distinction at 
larger social gatherings in which she may take part in the 
years to come. Tact, thoughtfulness, good management, 
an artistic sense in arrangement of foods and decorations— 
these are some of the chief points on which any Girl Scout 
must win her cup-of-tea—her much coveted Hostess 
Badge. 


Menu for Home or Sunday Porch Supper 


Watercress and sliced cucumber 
sandwiches 

Rhubarb-fool and cookies 

Iced tea 


Sliced cold veal loaf 
Tomato jelly and lettuce salad 
with mayonnaise 


Menu for Plate or Buffet Salad Service (Individual) 


Portion of sliced raw tomatoes, 
French dressing 

1 Buttered finger roll 

Ginger ale mint cup 


1 deviled egg in lettuce nest, 
with mayonnaise 

2 skinned sardines 

Portion of sliced cooked beets, 
French dressing 


Menu for Afternoon Porch Party 


Summer salads 
Toasted cheese crackers or 
straws, or plain sandwiches 


Pineapple or strawberry sherbet 
Fancy cakes or cookies 
Summer beverage 


Menu for Pink Luncheon or Indoor Summer 
Entertainment 


wiches—tomato and _ lettuce 
sandwiches 

Strawberry parfait 

Currant shrub beverage 


Watermelon cocktail 

Molded salmon salad with radish 
and cucumber garnish 

Pimento cream cheese sand- 


Watermelon or Fruit Cocktail 


Use a French vegetable cutter and with it scoop small 
balls ftom the pink melon pulp, allowing about 6 to each 
person. Sprinkle with powdered sugar and a spoon of pine- 
apple syrup or juice, and chill. Serve in glass dish or cup. 
(If the menu is not going to be pink, use equal parts of 
cantaloupe and ripe pineapple as well as watermelon. ) 


Molded Salmon Salad 


Y% teaspoon dry mustard 

1 teaspoon granulated gelatin 
3 tablespoons mild vinegar 

Y% cup top or evaporated milk 
Y% cup heavy cream 


2 teaspoons salt 
Y% teaspoon pepper 

1 egg yolk 

1 tablespoon oil 

2 cups canned salmon 


Mix all but the salmon and the heavy cream in the top of 
a double boiler and stir until thick. Have the salmon flaked 
and picked from the bones or skin, and the heavy cream 
beaten stiff. As the mixture thickens, remove from fire and 
add the salmon and fold in the cream. Turn at once into 
small fancy molds wet or rinsed in cooking oil, and set 
molds to chill. Turn out on lettuce leaf (individual plate) 
and garnish with a radish rose and cucumber sticks, made 
by cutting pared small cucumbers in quarters and then in 
eighths. 


Pimento Cheese Sandwiches 


Mash cream cheese with enough sweet canned pimento 
to make a pink shade. Spread thin white bread lightly with 
butter and cheese filling. Cover, and cut into triangles. To 
make the tomato-lettuce sandwiches, use lightly buttered 
white bread and cover with lettuce and ripe tomato slices, 
both shredded with scissors. Cut sandwiches with scissors 
into neat fingers. 


Strawberry Parfait 


1 pint whipping cream 
1 cup sugar 


1 cup strained strawberry juice 
1 cup fresh whole berries 
Lady fingers 


Beat cream very stiff and add juice and sugar. Pour into 
large or small molds, pack in coarse salt and ice and let 
stand for 5 hours. Unmold, garnish with whole berries and 
serve with lady fingers. (Plain strawberry sherbet may be 
substituted if desired.) 

(Continued on page 61) 








Ready? Go! 


“What is everything?” “That's easy,” says 
Loutse Price, “ask me another.” No, it isn’t 
a new question game, but a new game of go- 
ing to camp—even a tenderfoot can play it 





“One” Illustrations by Catherine Lewis “Two” 
Be NE spoon!” order to achieve it. I won’t give you a complete list— 
“No, two!” that is for you to make out. But this is the idea. Keeping 
“No. Really, you don’t ever need more than one.” warm? Blankets, a sweater, a woolen night-gown, perhaps ? 


“T can’t see that! Two is the least you can possibly—’’ Keeping dry? A ponchoor raincoat. Keeping clean? All your 


and make themselves comfortable. And both of 
them, as they explained to me when I came 
along, had experimented with their mess kits 
until each was perfectly certain he had the best 
mess kit, weighing the least possible amount, 
that anyone had ever had before. 

But—one thought one medium sized spoon 
was enough. And the other thought two spoons, 
one large and one small, were necessary if you 
were to cook and eat comfortably. And there cloth, my nail brush and other necessities. 
you were! Which one was right? “ Then there is my little case for needles and 

This is the time of year when everyone is Way, it even rains at camp! thread and darning cotton and scissors. And 
thinking about camp. And immediate- ‘< my own small first aid kit. 
ly up bobs the question of what to ‘ees y But that isn’t all! What are going 
take along. Not long ago, when I to be your camp hobbies? Is there 
started to make out the list of the swimming at your camp? Your swim- 
camps which I hope to visit this sum- ming suit and cap, most assuredly. 
mer, I thought of a new game. It is the Do you like to take pictures? Your 
game of Get Ready for Camp. You can kodak, by all means. Do you like to 
play it at home by yourself or at your write letters? Then your fountain pen 
troop meeting. I will give you the idea and a supply of pencils. Don’t forget. 
of it, leaving the details of scoring to however, before you put in a plentiful 
you. supply of stationery, that there may 

The first part of the game, Get be special camp stationery at your 


They weren’t angry. But they certainly were toilet articles and a sufficient change of clothes. 
in earnest. And all over whether it is better to Good-looking? Don’t think I mean expensive 
have one spoon or two in your camp mess kit. camp clothes by this. I am thinking of trim 
Both of them had been enthusiastic campers for | middies and bloomers, of a sweater chosen to 
many years. Both could go out into the woods | complete a certain delightful color scheme (my 


own favorite for myself is green bloomers, a 
white middy, a green or yellow tie and a har- 
monizing sweater ). 

Nothing makes a greater difference with 
camp comfort than the little conveniences. 
Don’t forget these, in making your list. I 
wouldn’t be without my home-knit bag in which 
I can keep my soap in its container, my tooth- 
paste, my toothbrush in its container, my wash- 
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Ready for Camp is to take a pencil d Od. ARR “4 camp which you can buy there and 
and paper and make your own list of TA ‘> Bee eee which your friends back home will 
what you want to be and to do at camp. ed ss rr especially enjoy. 


The list will run something like this: —_j, coula possibly have been a bigger mir- Perhaps you have a book of poems 
No matter where your camp is—and _—ror—you might just as well be beautiful which you love and which you will 
of course, climates differ in enjoy at camp, to read under 
different parts of the country the trees, perhaps. I like to 
—you will want to be warm take along a book of stories 
when it is cool and cool when from which I can read aloud 
it is hot (if you possibly to the girls at campfire time, 
can!). You will want to sleep and perhaps you will, too. 
comfortably. You will want When it comes to camp 
wholesome food. You will hobbies, every girl must de- 
want to keep clean. You will cide for herself. But don’t 
want to be a good-looking . forget them, and the things 
camper. And you will want you need for them. 
to carry out your own special Now for the last part of the 
summertime hobbies. game. Is there anything that 
Now take these “‘wants” and you have put down as neces- 
under each one write what sary which you could do 
you think you will need in She thought she might need ’em, so she brought everything she had (Continued on page 57) 














You may use your imagination in planning a beaded decoration for your moccasins; your troop emblem may suggest a design 


Make Your Own Moccasins 


HE comfortable and eas- 

ily made moccasin was 

the first part of the In- 

dian costume to be adopted 
by the white man and is gen- 
erally the last part of his native costume that the Indian 
discards as he takes the trail toward civilization. Perhaps 
the first white men to wear them were the early French 
explorers who found their stiff-soled and heavy boots un- 
suited for woodland travel by canoe and snowshoe. Fron- 
tiersmen, trappers and scouts wore them because of the ad- 
vantages they possessed over the shoe in hunting, for life 
in the woods and on the plains. Today they are recognized 
as the best type of footwear for campers and outdoorsmen. 
Nearly every tribe had its own pattern and method of 
decorating moccasins so that it was possible for an Indian 
Scout to tell a man’s tribe by a glance at his moccasins. In 
some cases an 
expert tracker 
might do this 
merely by seeing 
the moccasin 
tracks. To de- 
ceive their ene- 
mies the Oma- 
has often wore 
the moccasin of 
another __ tribe 
while on the war 
trail. Other In- 
dians made moc- 
casins with a 
heavy fringe at 
the heel which 
obliterated the 
tracks as the 
wearer walked 
along. Some 
years ago Chief 
Noisy Owl of 
the Oglala Dako- 
tas -made_ the 
drawings repro- 
duced here ( Fig- 
ure 1, page 48) 
for an artist in 
order to show 






























Figure 2 shows the 
pattern of the up- 
the size of 


per, 

H iffor- which is based on 
him the differ eng shoe yet 
ence between the Cut both from 
tracks of some paper and try the 

f h lai size before you 
0 . the plains cut into the leath- 
tribes. er. The mocca- 

’ . sin shown at the 
Moccasins right was made 
were made from this pattern 
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wholly of soft tanned skins or 
with soft uppers and rawhide 
soles. In winter the hair was 
left on the hide and turned 
inside. The Indians never wore 
stockings, but sometimes moccasins were made with very 
high tops that covered the calf of the leg. These kept out 
the cold and snow and, with the leggings, gave excellent 
protection. 

Although moccasins were of many different patterns 
there were but two principal types, the soft sole of the wood- 
land tribes and the hard sole of the plains and the south- 
west. You can easily make a pair of either type by following 
the directions given here. 

A pair of beaded moccasins that will give good service 
in camp and at home can be made from materials that will 
cost no more than seventy-five cents. These are of the type 
used by the plains tribes which, in the old days, were made 
with uppers of soft buckskin and soles of stiff rawhide. In 
place of buckskin we will use ooze calf or sheepskin and, 
as a substitute for rawhide, thin sole leather, which may be 
purchased at five and ten cent stores. Some heavy linen 
thread, shoemakers’ needles and a thin curved awl will be 
the other materials required. 

Begin by making a paper pattern and be sure your 
pattern fits before cutting the leather. Make the sole pattern 
first by placing your right foot, with the shoe removed, on 
a piece of wrapping paper and drawing an outline of the 
foot on it. Lengthen the outline that you have made by 
one quarter of an inch and at the same time make it con- 
form as nearly as possible to the shape of the dotted outline 
in Figure 2. From this pattern the moccasin sole may be 
cut. With the sole pattern as a base, the pattern for the 
upper is made according to the outline surrounding the 
sole in Figure 2. It should be about half an inch longer 
than the sole. Its width will depend on the size of your 
foot and can be determined by a little experimentation. 

When your 
outline isdrawn, 
cut it out and 
make the T 
shaped cut BYZ. 
Now try the pat- 
tern on over your 
foot and, if it 
fits, cut the up- 
pers from it. At 
the same time cut 
the flaps accord- 
ing to Figure 3. 
The length of 
the edge CD 
(Continued on 


page 48) 








Roselle finds 
the way 
back 

to the hearts 
of those who 
love her 

in this last 
installment 


of 
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CHAPTER IX 
A Disappointment for Unripe Nut 


‘“W TELL you I saw Fontaine,” Jim insisted, shakilv. 
| “Fontaine, or his ghost.” 

“T’m not afraid of ghosts,”’ Peter said shortly. “And 
I’ve got the best of all reasons for knowing it wasn’t Fon- 
taine alive.” 

“It is his spirit,” said Roselle. “I knew that the spirit 
of Dark Fontaine would come to me here.” 

“Much good it’ll do you!” Peter sneered. 

“T wish the light come quick,” said Jacques. “Me, I no 
like so much talk about spirit. I live too long in Injun 
country for make mock at spirit.” 

“Have some sense, Jim,” Peter admonished his brother 
less harshly. ‘“‘One man, or ghost, in a canoe can’t do much 
to us. The first look I get at him, I shoot. And that’s the 
end of him.” 

“Tt isn’t always the end of a thing when you shoot, 
Peter,” Jim retorted. ‘““You’re a long ways from being a 
crack shot. And you know it. But I never knew Dark 
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All that day they floated 
down the shining river. 
The evening star hung 
in the green sky of dusk 
when at last they reached 
port at Fort Essex 


For what has happened so far 
in this story see page 47 


Fontaine to miss his mark. You said you saw him drop, 
but you didn’t go over to him to see why he dropped. You 
just took it for granted he was shot. Maybe he wasn’t. 
That’s what he’d do—drop, like that—if he couldn’t see 
who was shooting at him so he could fire back. Fontaine 
knows all the tricks that go with Injun smartness.” 

“Shut up!” Peter ordered him, angrily. 

“You think the Crees will follow us down river?” Row- 
ley asked Peter. 

“Maybe. But, knowing Injuns, I’d say they’re more 
likely to loot the cabin and go off home with whatever they 
find. We left some furs and our blankets in the rush. They 
won't pass up any real goods, like that, just to get hold of a 
girl, especially when they have to take chances of being 
shot. Girls don’t count for much with Injuns.” 

“T am not a girl. I am Flying Heart,” Roselle murmured 
to herself. 

“Hope you’re right,” said Rowley to Peter. “If the Crees 
do follow us we’re in for some shooting.” 
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Roselle was not afraid now. She felt confident that her 
beloved Crees, led by the spirit of Dark Fontaine gliding 
before them in his spirit canoe, would succeed in rescuing 
her. She lolled back and watched the sky turn pearl and 
rose and gold and drop its lovely colors, in a radiant rain, 
on the river. She watched the sharp black onyx outlines of 
the pine forest change to emerald; and the banks of Little 
River emerge in vivid green from shadow. A little wind, 
pungent and cool, came up, like a breath of new life, and 
filled the secret wings of her flying heart. 

Without sight or sound of their crafty pursuers, the Saby 
brothers swept on down the tide and around a bend into a 
lake. On the other side there was a portage of a mile, where 
they would have to carry their canoe and bales, to the 
waters of another stream which, in its turn, flowed into 
the river leading to Fort Essex. 

“Well, I guess your ghost and your Crees, you were so 
scared of, didn’t come after us, Jim,” Peter said, sneer- 
ingly, as they tramped through the woods. 

“Ghost not travel much by day,” said Jacques. “Only 
sometime.” 

They marched boldly on, even Jim’s fears being allayed 
by now, and came out of the woods at the new river’s edge 
—-into the very midst of a large brigade of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. Pirogues and canoes and a large number 
of voyageurs and trappers—the coureurs-de-bois—were on 
their.way to the fur post under the command of a Scotch 
clerk of the company named Macllray. 

“We've heard about you lads at Little River,” said 
Macllray. “And now you’ve kindly walked into our camp 
and saved me _ the 
trouble of sending a 
band of men to get you! 
Free trappers are not 
wanted in H. B. C. terri- 
tory; and the factor at 
Fort Essex will be glad 
to give you a free trip 
out of the country!” 

“That suits me,” said 
Peter. ‘For we’re on 
our way to Fort Essex.” 

“You're lying,” Mac- 
Ilray replied. 

“No, man. I’m not 
lying. Isn’t there a man 
come to Fort Essex 
called Rutherford, 
that’s looking for his 
wife’s niece he has rea- 
son to think was kid- 
napped and taken into 
le Pays d’En Haut years 
ago? And hasn’t he got 
a red-headed wife with 
him?” 

“Yes. That’s so.” 
MaclIlray looked at him 
keenly, in surprise. 

“Well. I’m bringing 
him the girl.” He in- 
dicated Roselle. “She’s 
been living with Injuns 
so long that she’s more 
Cree than white: and 
her head’s a bit touched 
and full of crazy no- 
tions. You’d best not 
talk to her. She scares 
and gets sort of fits aw- 
ful easy with strangers.” 





When Kaska finally reached the bank of the river he 
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“It’s not my place to ask questions. That’s the factor’s 
duty. Mine is to take you all to Fort Essex. I was sent this 
way to get you and your furs, and another man—Dark 
Fontaine. Know anything about him?” 

“A lot. But that’s part of the story I’ve got to tell the 
factor. I'll tell you this much, though. He’s dead. Kaska, 
the Cree, killed him.” 

“No sense in looking at Little River for him, then,” 
said Macllray. ‘‘So we'll start now for Fort Essex.” 

So it happened that when Kaska, travelling stealthily, 
reached the bank of the river, he saw the Sabys and 
Roselle in the hands of the H. B. C. Unseen, he watched 
the fleet of pirogues on its way to the fort. 

“We will wait a while, and then follow them,” he said. 
“Tt is better to let them reach Fort Essex and tell their lies 
to the great factor, MacLean, before we come. MacLean is 
a just and true man, but stern. He does not like liars.” 

“Then he will not like Peter,” said Pamak, gravely. 

“Tt is a wise plan,” said Matilla. 

“Tt is not! It is not!” Unripe Nut cried in shrill tones. 
“That bad Peter played a trick on me and I am going to 
kill him! I can see him plainly. I am going to shoot now 
at his head. I will not wait till Fort Essex and then per- 
haps not be allowed to shoot him at all!” 

All this while, in talking, she had got her rifle ready, 
and now she started to run along the beach to a higher 
point from which she thought the shooting would be better. 
In another moment, Matilla was hurrying after her unruly 
daughter. She caught her and took the rifle away from her 
and gave it to Pamak to hold. Then, turning a deaf ear to 
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saw the Sabys and Roselle in the hands of the H. B. C. “We 
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Unripe Nut’s frantic protests, she proceeded to examine the 
hazel bushes carefully until she found a switch of the re- 
quired thickness, length and pliability. 

“Everything depends on choosing wisely, and not in the 
angry haste which makes one switch look as useful as an- 
other,” she informed Pamak. “You, who are so fond of 
singing, can now sing one of the songs of sorrow,” she re- 
marked cruelly to her daughter. She proceeded to her duty 
with her own unexampled thoroughness. 

“T do not pity you, Unripe Nut,” Pamak said when, at 
length, Matilla had finished her painstaking attentions. 
“You have had so little experience in shooting that you still 
miss four shots out of five at much closer range. And be- 
sides, the boats are so far off already that you could not 
possibly even be certain which is Peter’s canoe, much less 
be sure which head in it belongs to Peter himself. If yeu 
had killed or wounded one of the H. B. C. men, the factor 
would have punished Kaska and all our people for it. 
Matilla has done much; but not too much!” 

“Unripe Nut,” said Kaska, “even a warrior must obey 
the war leader on the war path.” 

So poor Unripe Nut received no sympathy from any- 
one. She was obliged to comfort herself as best she could 
with the knowledge that she had been both loyal to her 
friend and brave in the presence of danger. As if aware of 
this secret comforting, Matilla delivered herself of a series 
of aphorisms when Kaska’s band were settling themselves 
in the canoe an hour or so later. 

“Courage and intelligence are safety, but the courage of 
a fool is a peril,” she remarked sententiously, dipping her 
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will wait a while and then follow them,” he said. “It is better to let them tell their lies before we come” 





paddle. “Eagle and skunk are better mates than bold heart 
and rash head. Disobedience has a bad odour, but 
obedience is sweet, like the scent of berries newly ripe. By 
intelligence the tiny humming bird gathers food unhurt 
among thorny roses, but the young Cree plucks wisdom 
painfully from the smooth branch of the hazel bush.” 

When Kaska gravely complimented Matilla on her wise 
sayings, Unripe Nut felt a little thrill of pride. After all, 
there was some consolation in being the daughter of a 
woman who was so much admired! She resolved firmly to 
cultivate both intelligence and obedience thereafter. All 
that day they floated down the shining river. The evening 
star hung in the green sky of dusk when at last they reached 
Fort Essex—burning with the sharp, dancing, crystal light 
of all stars in the Cree country. 


CHAPTER X 
The Mystery Ends 


All the red and white employees of Factor MacLean, as 
well as the crew of MaclIlvray’s fleet, were gathered in the 
big room of the fort. Candles brought into sharp relief the 
group around the table, at the head of which the factor 
sat. The rest of the room, beyond the radius of the candles, 
was in shadow; and the men in it, their faces indistinguish- 
able, seemed only darker shadows in the gloom. In among 
these dark, blanketed figures, Kaska and his friends stole, 
unperceived. The Cree chief could not understand what 
was being said, but he could see the play of expression on 
the several faces. 

The look on the ruddy 
weather-beaten face of 
the white-haired Mac- 
Lean was stern and 
searching. His frosty 
blue eyes were fixed on 
Peter Saby, who was 
talking freely and ap- 
peared to be at ease, al- 
though his shifty, mean 
eyes seldom met the 
factor’s gaze. Jim Saby 
was hunched over on a 
bench; his shoulders 
twitched frequently from 
nervousness. His voice 
was husky when he 
added the word which 
Peter occasionally de- 
manded in corroboration 
of his own statements. 
Roselle’s strange bright 
hazel eyes stared out of 
her pallid face at the 
white woman who sat 
near her and who looked 
her over with cool ap- 
praising glances. The 
white woman’s red hair 
was faded and spattered 
with gray. Her straw- 
colored lashes stuck out 
stiffly over her very prom- 
inent light eyes. Her lips 
were thin. While the lines 
about her mouth and 
eyes, and the deep one 
between her brows, might 
indicate a set mind and a 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Now for the Stunt 


NTER Griapima Scout. (You might 
know she’d insist on being first!) 
The audience is in front of her and of 
course it would be very friendly to greet 
her with a song, if your song leader hap- 
pens to suggest it. 

GiapiMA: Girls! I have a big surprise 
for you! Helen Ferris and THE AMERI- 
CAN GIRL are coming here to-night and 
they'll be here any minute. Of course 
we'll want to show them we've really 
been reading the magazine. So I’ve 
thought up an AMERICAN GiRL exhibit 
for them. 

Now, I want you—and you—and you— 

(Gladima points to as many girls in 
the audience as she wishes to have come 
up in front. The girls don’t know what 
they are to do as this part of the stunt 
doesn’t have any rehearsal. It is a sort 
of game). 

GLADIMA: There—that’s right. Stand 
in a line. Now when I say, “Go,” every 
one of you girls must strike a pose to 
illustrate Helen Wills’ Tennis Girl, do 
you see? The girls sitting down will vote 
on who’s best. And the best one gets into 
the AMERICAN GirRL exhibit. 

Now! One—two—three—Go! 

(The girls strike their poses as tennis 
girls. Gladima asks the audience to vote 
on which is best. The fortunate girl then 
stands to one side, while the others go 
back to their seats). 

GLapIimMA: Now I need some more 
girls. You come up (pointing). And you 
—and you—(and so on). 





Gladima Scout Presents 
or 


What's She Up to Now? 


Being a brand-new American Girl Stunt, 
posztevely ready for your troop, your patrol, your 
camp or your party to give on fifteen minutes 


notice! 





HE CAST of this stunt is very in- 

formal. You may have as many 
girls in it as you wish. There are, in 
fact, only three people who positively 
must appear—Gladima Scout, THE 
AMERICAN GIRx and Helen Ferris. 


Gladima Scout is a real Girl Scout, 
so have her dressed appropriately. 
Everyone should be able to recognize 
THE AMERICAN GIRL the minute she 
appears. I presume she should be 
labelled or have a costume made of 
magazine covers or something quite 
obvious. Helen Ferris (herself) says 
to have her dressed the way you think 
an editor should look! Some say she 
wouldn’t look natural without a 
smock, others declare that a brief 
case is absolutely necessary. These 
are merely suggestions. 














You can 
give it on 
fifteen 
minutes’ 
notice 


(The girls come up in front). 
Griapima: This time, you’re supposed 


to illustrate a ghost story. You can be 
the ghost or the person who sees the 


(with plenty of laughs thrown in) 


ghost. Ready? One—two—three—Go! 

(The girls strike their ghostly poses. 
The audience votes as before and the 
girl who is first stands beside the Tennis 
Girl, who doesn’t need to hold her pose 
all this time, of course). 


From here on, Gladima may have as 
many poses as she wishes, representing 
whatever pages she may select. Your 
stunt will be more interesting if you 
don’t have too many and Gladima should 
also decide beforehand just which pages, 
so that the stunt will snap right ‘along. 

The following pages would make very 
amusing and interesting poses: 

Mystery Stories 

Adventure Stories 

Boarding School Stories 

The Beholder 

Puzzles 

The Scribes Corner 

Cooking Pages 

Let’s Talk about Clothes 


Just as the last girl is taking her place 
in the line, talking is heard in the dis- 
tance. . 

Votrce Ovutsmpe: “There they are! 
Hurry up, AMERICAN GIRL. You've got 
to come out on time.” 


GLapIMA: Quick, girls! There come 
Helen Ferris and THE AMERICAN 
GIRL. 


(She brings the line of girls who are 
to pose into a semi-circle). 

GLADIMA (in an excited stage whis- 
per): Now, when I say “Go,” every one 
of you must take your own pose. 








Gladima should decide beforehand just which pages she will wish, so that the stunt will snap right along—any of these would make amusing poses 
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(Helen Ferris and » 
THe AMERICAN GIRL +a 
rush in). 2 


BotH: “Here they 
are! Here are the girls 
we're looking for!” 

GLaADIMA: Go! 

(The girls strike their 
various poses and hold 


(She gets out her 
handkerchief and starts 
to cry again). 

Giapima: Don’t cry, 
AMERICAN Grr! 

HELEN Ferris: Don’t 
AMERICAN GIRL! 

THE AMERICAN GIRL! 
Just the thought of 








them). their not renewing me 
HELEN Ferris: What makes me c-c-c-c— 

on earth? GLADIMA: Of course 
(THEAMERICANGIRL Gladima: Now! one—two—three— they'll renew! They'll 

takes one look and pose! hint to their grand- 


bursts into wild tears). 

HELEN Ferris: My child! My child! 

GiapimaA: Oh, oh, oh! They’re only 
doing it to please you. 

HELEN Ferris: Look, they’re illus- 
trating all your lovely pages. 

THE AMERICAN GIRL: I th-th-thought 
they were m-m-m-m-aking fun of me! 

HELEN Ferris (going over to the 
line of girls): Don’t feel badly, girls. 
She'll be all right in a minute. Just let 
her cry it out. She’s always that way, 
high-strung, you know, and very sensi- 
tive. You see she always wants to please 
you. Now / think you’re adorable. 

(She looks over the poses, then stops 
suddenly ). 


HELEN FERRIS: 
Gladima! I have an 
idea! 


THE AMERICAN 
Gir: Hurrah! 


HELEN FERRIS. 


(sweeping a_ scornful 
glance at the A. G.): 
I have a pose for you! 
I came here to-night 
especially to tell you 
some glorious news and 
now we'll put it into 
Gladima’s game. 

Listen! Our big sum- 
mer bargain is open 
again—five months of 
THe AMERICAN GIRL for fifty cents— 
ves, really! Now, when I say “Fifty,” i 
want you all to strike the pose of a girl 
who is hearing the news for 
the first time. Ready, now— 
Fifty! 

( The girls pose. The audience 
votes on the best). 

THE AMERICAN GIRL 
(Jumping up and down): 
I've got an idea, too! I’ve 
got an idea, too! 

ALL THE Girts: Hurrah! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 

HELEN Ferris (to the 
audience): I knew she’d be 
her sweet self again, soon. 
She is shy, you know. 

THE AMERICAN GIRL: 
Now, J want you to pose like the 
girl whose mother renews me for a 
Christmas present. 


(She recites) 
You may buy me with a fifty 
Which I’m hoping you wil! do 
But if I’m not renewed at Christmas 
I certainly will be blue. 
THE AMERICAN GrRL: Because if you 
don’t renew—if you d-d-d-d-don’t r-r-r- 
renew— 


“‘So nervous and 
high strung” 





The American Girl might 
have a costume of maga- 
zine covers 


mothers and their uncles and their 
fathers and their cousins until somebody 
sees the point. Just you wait! 

THE AMERICAN GirL (wiping 
her eyes): All right. Now—when 
I say “Christmas,” look the way 
you will when you see me in your 
stocking on Christmas morning 
—Christmas! 

(The girls pose. Helen Ferris 
whispers to Gladima. Gladima 
nods, then speaks). 

Gap aA: Girls! It’s true. Any 
girl here who has never before 
subscribed to THE AMERICAN 
GiRL may do so now foronly fifty 
cents. Let’s do it and have a 
100% subscribing camp. 

(Or troop, if a troop happens 


to be giving this stunt). “Fifty” 


THE AMERICAN GrRt_ and 

HELEN Ferris (holding hands and 
jumping merrily about): Hurrah! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 

Grapima: And then we'll get on the 
Honor Roll for being 100%, with our 
picture in the magazine and everything. 

Everysopy: Hurrah! 


The Grand Climax Comes Here 


Of course, the climax of this stunt is 
to pass around cards and to secure as 
many 5-months-for-50c subscriptions, 
then and there, as you possibly can. And 
the grand climax is to be 100%. (If there 
are sisters in a troop or camp, one sub- 
scription for both counts as 
100%). Every 100% troop 
and camp will be a member 
of THE AMERICAN GIRL 
Honor Roll. Don’t forget to 
take a snapshot of the stunt 
cast and send it to Helen 
Ferris (herself) so that she 
may put it in THE AMERICAN 
GIRL, just as Gladima said. 


Most Important 


Gladima says to tell you, 
too, that she has a big supply 
of the cutest little circulars 


Be Original! 
Why not? 


You just never can tell how original 
you are until you try! That is one reason 
why everyone enjoys THE AMERICAN | 
Girt stunts so much—you have a chance 
to make up your own. The important 
thing is to give one wherever you are, 
at home or in camp, so that everybody 
will hear about our magazine and have 
the opportunity to take advantage of our 
fifty cent offer—which is only for the 
summer, you know. 

There are lots of AMERICAN GIRL 
stunts to be given. There is 
the one in which a group of 
girls are seen in front of the 
stage reading from the maga- 
zine. While one of their number 
reads aloud, the story itself is 
being acted in pantomime on 
the stage. Don’t forget to have 
some mention of the fifty cent 
offer at the end. 

Here is another idea which 

Janet Stone of California, sent 

in. The scene is in a family 
where there are three daughters. 

The time is the day on which 

THE AMERICAN GIRL arrives. 

Each daughter rushes in, finds 

the magazine and at once starts 

to put her favorite page into 
practice. The girl who likes to cook turns 
to the cooking page and rushes to the 
kitchen to try out a recipe. The girl 
who likes to sew takes the 
magazine away from her so 
that she may try out the 
sewing ideas. And so on. In 
the end, of course they sim- 
ply have to have three copies 
each month. Solution: the 
fifty cent offer. ae. 

Still another idea popped \ 





in from somewhere—pirates. ] 
A girl goes to sleep and the 


stunt is her dream. She has 
just received her copy of 

THE AMERICAN GIRL which 

she has read from cover to 
cover. In rush the pirates, threatening to 
kidnap her. She is beside herself until 
her eye lights on the magazine. An idea! 
She hasn’t read Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments for nothing. She’ll amuse them 
from THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

So she tells a story—and they are 
diverted for a time. Then she shows 
one of the pirates how to cook a savory 
dish (outdoor cooking page). She teaches 
them a game. (Put anything in here that 
occurs to you in connection with the 
magazine.) Until they forget all about 
kidnapping her and are as gentle as 


“Christmas” 





about the magazine. And 
if you want them to dis- [J :?, 
tribute among the girls of 4 wae’ SR 
your troop or your camp |*%__,,9! T 
or your other friends, | -“%, A 
just drop a post card to 

THE AMERICAN GrRL and 
you will receive as many 
as you wish for the day 
of your stunt. Send for 4 N Y: 
them in plenty of time, 





lambs! The stunt 
ends with the pirates 

j2| bringing their golden 
treasure to subscribe 

CAN to the magazine. 


They are overjoyed 
when they find out 


€ 
ERI 
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cents. They depart, 
solemnly promising 
that they will re- 


: GIRL : 
LEX: NGtol\ - that it’s only fifty 
“nee ANE: 
NS Spe 7234, 








won't you? 


With fifty cents folded cosily inside new at Christmas! 











LL aboard! Don’t wait to put another 
thing in your duffle! For this big 
AMERICAN Girt Camp Tour positively 
must start on time. There are three hun- 
dred and sixty-nine larger Girl Scout 
camps in this country, not to mention all 
the pioneer and day campers and over- 
night hikers from coast to coast, and we 
intend to visit as many of them as we 
possibly can. We shall go in our own 
original manner. We shan’'t proceed neat- 
ly from state to state and from ocean 
to ocean. No, indeed, we are going to leap 
and hop merrily, just as the fancy 
seizes us. 

Louise Price is in charge of the party. 
With her as our Grand Conductress, we 
are going to stop in at camps on the 
seashore and in the mountains, rivers and 
on the plains, in the redwoods and in the 
forestry preserves, and on big lakes and 
little lakes. For Girl Scouts, being all 
kinds of girls and living in all parts of 
the country, have all kinds of camps. 
Last year, there were Girl Scout camps in 
every state but five. This year, Louise 
Price expects to find Girl Scouts camping 
everywhere. All aboard! The Camp Tour 
is starting. It is a four months’ trip, so 
make yourselves comfortable. Don’t for- 
get to watch for your camp. And don’t 
forget to read Peggy’s Round Robin 
every month, for it is part of the Camp 
Tour, too. 


All Aboard for 


You don’t need railroad tickets, baggage 
our coast-to-coast trip—just pack 


In Remembrance of 
Juliette Low 
Her Tree in Every Camp 

Camping days were very dear to Juli- 
ette Low, our Founder, who died in 
January. No Girl Scout ever enjoyed liv- 
ing in a tent more than she. And so it 
is that this summer, we are planning to 
plant trees of remembrance for her. Plant 
a tree in your camp, wherever you are, in 
loving memory of her. Sing our Tree 
Song which she loved. Dedicate it with 
the lovely Tree Ceremony which you 
will find in Oleda Schrottky’s book, Cere- 
monies around the Girl Scout Year, and 
which you may obtain from our National 
Equipment Department. And in selecting 
the tree which you shall plant, choose 
one which will grow for many years, a 
delight to all who come near. Our Dr. 
Cady has some splendid suggestions for 
your choice of a tree. “Every girl who 
plans to plant a tree should know what 





“What a place for our cemn fire!” said 
the first Girl Scouts at Camp Innisfree, 
Rose Center, Michigan, and saw the 
wide, open field with spreading trees 
around it. And, “What a place,” say 
we, “for a jolly stunt—an American 
Girl stunt, of cou-se, at camp fire!” 


No, they're not pirates or brigands, or 
even gypsies—although the gay, striped 
covered wagon might lead you to be- 
lieve so. They're just overnight hikers 
from Greenwood, the camp where Min- 
neapolis Girl Scouts may spend the 
most thrilling and adventurous summers 


tree to plant and how to do it”, says 
Dr. Cady. “Any state forestry depart- 
ment will help you. Or the National 
Forestry Department, The American Trez 
Association at 1214 Sixteenth Street, or 
the American Forestry Association in the 
Lenox Building, all in Washington, D. C. 
The state foresters or agricultural col- 
leges will usually give you the actual 
trees or seedlings. And Fay Welch, who 
has already helped the Girl Scouts in so 
many ways, has written a little pamphlet, 
Growing Trees from Seeds, that may 
be obtained from the National Equip- 
ment Department for five cents. The 
American Forestry Association has also 
published a little play, The Forest Fire 
Helpers, which the pioneers of Camp 
Andrée’s Innisfree gave one evening al 
camp fire.” 
Ho, Pioneers! 

It was a new camping idea, not so very 
long ago, this pioneer camping, this going 
out into the woods with our packs and 
making a camp with our own two hands. 
Of course our own pioneers used to do 
it but we had almost forgotten how. Al- 
most, but not quite. Today, our pioneer 
camps are on every hand. First stop, pio- 
neer camps! Everybody out for visits at 
some of our pioneer camps! 

And here is Camp Watchung, in New 
Jersey, with Montclair pioneers to wel- 
come us. “Three patrols of girls live here 
with their leaders,” says Louise Price, 
“not very far from the main camp but 
far enough to be out of sight and re- 
mote. When these girls first arrived, they 
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checks or 
imagination 


went out in pairs to look for the best 
possible camp site. Then they sallied 
about to stake claims. Two frontiersmen 
reported a place with a spring—and 
springs are as plenteous as gold—so they 
decided on that spot and secured per- 
mission to camp there. The site is on a 
wooded hillside facing the west, so that 
as they eat supper the coloring of the 
sunset is theirs, too. 

“And the girls are making a pioneer 
cook book! This may sound as though 
they eat all the time, but they don’t. 
They’ve had all sorts of tree games. 
Everyone must know how to whittle, the 
popular things to make being either a 
paper knife made from dead laurel, or 
totem poles with symbols which will 
serve as a diary of our summer activities. 
These totems are pretty sticks of smooth 
bark about ten inches long and one inch 
in diameter.” 

Goodbye, Montclair. How-do-you-do, 
Birmingham, Alabama. Pioneers! Yes, 
here we are in Birmingham’s pioneer 
camp. “Primitive camping has no terrors 
for us,” one of the Girl Scouts here 
tells us. “We dig our cachés and incin- 
erators, we haul rocks and clay for our 
ovens, we roll our own tents. House- 
keeping set up in a pine forest, seven 
tents and twenty Girl Scouts—all on a 
summer's day. 

“The rain came down at the end of 
our first day here and the thunder 
rolled and it drove the heat away. Had 
Pippa passed, she would have sung her 
usual song. Perhaps she would even have 
added a lovely line or two could she 
have seen the rare purple coral-lipped 
orchids, the blue lobelia and the Turk’s 
Cap lily which we discovered. All day, 
for ten days, we worked and played. We 
carried water for cooking and drinking, 
we cut fire-wood, we built lean-tos, we 
made maps, we whittled and painted, we 
swam, we built a boat, we country- 
danced after supper, and we _ just 
couldn’t help lying awake to watch Vega 
and Deneb and Altair and Antares.” 

On to Kansas! Parsons’ camp is our 
next stop! Timber Hill it is, with a cabin 
on a hill-top. “Upon our arrival here,” 
says one of the girls, telling us what 


bothersome 
and 





amp Tour 


time-tables for 
come along! 


happened before we arrived, “we went to 
the spring which gave clear, cold water 
but flowed too slowly for us. So with 
picks and spade we cut into the source 
of the spring, hollowed out the ground 
below, banked it with rocks, and soon 
had a pool of clear, icy water. We do 
not use it for drinking ‘as it had never 
been tested, but it is certainly most con- 
venient for our cooking and dishwashing. 
Our milk and eggs we get at a farmhouse 
about half a mile down the roud. And 
here is our refrigerator in these rocks, 
formed as though made for us. We'll 
take you on one of our tree hikes, if 
you like, or down our steep, muddy bank 
to our ‘ol’ swimming hole’.” And here are 
Paterson, New Jersey’s pioneer girls 
camped on the bank of a pretty brook, 
which refrigerates the girls’ food sup- 
plies. Nine girls come here at a time, with 
a counsellor for three days. They do their 
own planning and buying and cooking. 
They build lean-tos, blaze trails and 
make their own fire-places, with no shel- 
ter except their sleeping tents 

And indeed we want to stop at our own 
National Camp—Camp Andrée, which 
has a pioneer camp, Innisfree, hidden 


away in the woods. “I will arise now 
and go to Innisfree,” we'll sing as we go. 
Overnight hikes are popular among these 
pioneers. “In order to save time, we 
carry along forked sticks and pot-hooks 
and cranes which we have made the day 
before,” explains Mathilda Hedlund, the 
captain, to us. “And we have found that 
each patrol must make very careful pians 
beforehand if the hike is to be success- 
ful. When we arrive, we take time to 
make the right kind of fireplace, to dig 
suitable latrines and make other arrange- 
ments which comfortable camping out 
demands. 

“Of course,” says Miss Hedlund, “we 
learn something new every time we go 
out. I remember our first one! We had 
planned to make a real pioneer camp, 
just as if we were to spend a week 
there. Model poncho shelters, fireplaces 
with cranes, drains and everything you 
can think of were on the program. What 
we were not going to do! The twist sticks 
were in our pack baskets and the recipe 
was in the hand of each patrol leader. 
Our mouths were literally watering. Well 
—Patrol Three had a terrible time get- 
ting their fire started. Patrol Two were 
eating their dessert and Patrol One had 
finished their supper when Patrol Three 
seated themselves around their little fire- 
place for theirs! 

“But my, how cosy we all were! Plenty 
of kindling wood at the side of the fire- 
places, beds made with the ponchos 
above, baskets hanging from trees, out of 
the reach of skunks! Then—a rain drop. 

(Continued on page 59) 


Mail time—even the youngest knows it at Calemaco, the Manhattan Girl Scout camp 
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Peggy s Round Robin 


A letter about camp already! 
But cheer up—exams will} 
soon end and then the woods ™ 
and pioneering for you, too’ 
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These St. Louis Girl Sea 
will soon have their ca 
ship-shape. Then — dinggl 
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“There’s nothing like the a SS ee 4 
thrill of sleeping outdoors,” ~ eee oe Mame ET ee ee oe 
agree Peggy’s friends, among x. Vo . P Keeping a record of camp doings on a totem pole 
them this girl at the Cincin- ah ,* is quite the Girl Scout fashion. This one is at the 
nati, Ohio, Girl Scout camp SS ena camp of the Worcester. Massachusetts, Girl Scouts 
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, In Alabama, Birmingham Girl Scouts make blue- 
| \ 7 prints of leaves. Peggy's going to try it, too 
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Mexican influence Prospectors slept like this when they rushed west 
comes to camp, at for gold. And girls at the Chicago Girl Scout camp, 
Hemet, California relive frontier days when they go pioneering 
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The Beholder 


“Beauty is in the eye of the Beholder” 


Little You, Little I 


In star brooks the dreams we set sail 
are afloat, 

Little you, little I; 

And I see them depart 

For the lovingest heart 

Of the whimsical sky. 


We cupped tiny hills in the sandflakes 
one day. 

Little you, little I; 

And they mound themselves low 

Once again, in the snow 

From the white laughing sky. 


Our play-days are gilded on Morning’s 


best gown; 

Our fancy folk live in the Chimney Top 
Town; 

But always we are, when the dark snug- 
gles down, 


Little you, little I. 
By SaraH Lovtse GROSE. 


Star Dreams 


A great blue bowl the sky is, 
With cloudlets billowing bright 
That hide the little peeping stars, 
Which twinkle in the night, 
And on the inside—animals 
In diamond pattern are, 
The moon-man is the keeper 
To train each little star. 
But have you ever thought of this— 
That some time, feeling gay, 
The Bear might take the Dipper 
And drink the Milky Way? 
By Louise Hupson, 
Written at Camp Juliette Low. 


The Goldfinch 


Little bits of yellow 
That were fashioned from the sunflower 
And the marigold so gay, 
Merry bits of bubbling song 
With wings made of sunset cloud, 
All caught together in an Epistle of 
Spring. 
By Marcaret IJAMS 
Tuckaleechee Troop, Townsend, Tenn. 


My Dream Time 


I love the time when softly I 
May climb into my bed; 

And there in my domain so high 
Defy the things I dread. 


I love to think quite drows’ly then 
Of things I mean to do; 

Of all those which I can do when 
My ship comes in—don’t you? 


Thus, on and on to dreamland I 
Go in my train of thought; 
Enjoying things one cannot buy— 
Nor have they e’er been bought. 
By Sue L. DREUTZER, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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This picture was submitted in the American 
Girl Drawing Contest by Vivian Brown 


HIS page is written and illustrated 
by Girl Scouts. On it are published 
your letters, not more than 275 words 
in length, telling of something interesting 
you have seen outdoors. You may also 
draw, in India ink, headings and illus- 
trations for this page, as well as send in 
your Nature photographs. 
Give your name, age and troop num- 
ber. To every girl whose contributionisac- 
cepted, The Beholder will award a book. 


“Lotter, Look, Learn!” 


“Perhaps you don’t think anybody 
notices our nature trail. Everybody 
smiles that way when they first hear 
about it, but just come along with me and 
see for yourself.” A jolly Girl Scout was 
bobbing along beside me explaining with 
much earnestness an experiment her 
troop was making. Our walk took us 
down a busy boulevard and it was to see 
what might be done to awaken general 
interest among the casual citizens that 
the nature trail had been planned. 

It was, indeed, a fascinating walk and 
as we watched the effect of the various 
attractive labels on the passersby our 
doubts, if we had had them, must have 
dissolved as mist before the sunshine. 
Trees lived on the doubly parked high- 
way and gardens spread on each side 
beyond the walks. No one could pass the 
invitations to “Loiter, look and learn!” 

The mere animal curiosity in us all is 
too strong to permit of our passing a 
cord swinging from a drooping bough of 
a blossoming tree. Then a message lured 
us to the garden wall where crocuses 
glowed, and here was a brief story of 
these “first jewels of the spring” and of 

(Continued on page 61) 


Fanctes 


Once I found a fairy kingdom, 
Where I never thought ‘twould be; 
I supposed ’twas in the mountains, 
Or beside the silver sea! 

But one day I was walking 

In my flower garden fair; 

I heard fairy voices talking, 

And I found the fairies there. 


They were dressed in gold and silver, 
And in pink and green and white. 
And their fairy feet were dancing 
Like wee twinkle stars so bright! 
And they never heard me coming, 

Or knew that I was near, 

For a fairy bee was humming 

Near each tiny fairy ear. 


So I’ve seen the bonny fairies 

And I’ve found that they will be 

In my pretty flower garden 

Dancing there for me to see. 

And I'll always know the fairies 

For there’s one thing that I’ve found; 
You'll always believe in fairies 

Once you’ve trod on fairy ground. 


By Lovtse Catn DENNIS, 
Published in The Middletown Journal. 


To a Very Nice Person 
Who Grows Old Backwards 


Once there was a lady 

Who was great on goin’ about, 

And she put up pears and peaches 
That ’ud make your tongue hang out! 


She could fix her daughter's wardrobe, 
She could sew her husband's shirt, 

But I think that she was happiest 
When diggin’ in the dirt. 


She could scan the sky for song-birds, 
She could poke old logs for scum, 

And she had a personality 

That no one could call “dumb!” 


And just to see her smiling face 
Would make your spirit sprout, 
For anyone will tell you, she’s 

A First Class Scout. 


By HELEN FRANCES THOMAS, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The Blue-Jay 


Did you hear that note this morning? 
Yes, he said that he’d be here, 

With his fine blue-crested, perky head 
And his full throat of cheer. 


We might doubt his promise sometimes, 
But he always makes his stay 
With a shrill whistle, a taunting note, 
Cries, “Hear, here’s a jay.” 
By Vera ZEIP, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
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How lucky you are! Your 
cerandmother didn’t have the 
fun of being a Girl Scout. She 
didn’t know the joy of the 
hike and of the life in camp. 
She probably spent a lot of 
time in summer helping put 
up the fruit supply for winter 
days. She couldn’t go to the 
grocer and get the finest fruit, 
freshly canned from the best 
orchards in the world. 

How many things you 
have that she didn’t know 
about! Girl Scouts to-day 
know how to have better food 
than our grandmothers ever 
had. Take the important item 
of milk. In your camp and 
on your hikes you have 
learned to use Evaporated 
Milk. You know you can get 
And it is 


purer, richer milk than your 


it from the grocer. 


grandmother ever had, even 
though she lived on the farm 
and knew how to milk the cow. 

Evaporated Milk is pure, 
fresh milk in air-tight contain- 
Nothing is added to pre- 
Not a thing is taken 
from it but some of the water 


ers. 
serve it. 


which is the greater part of all 
milk. All the food qualities of 
the milk are kept in it. None cf them is harmed in any way. 

Fresh, sweet, and absolutely clean. The milk is 
produced under the supervision of experts on farms in the 
best dairying sections of America. It is received in sanitary 
plants in the country within a few hours after it comes 
It is care- 
Then part of the 
Finally, it is put in 
air-tight containers and sterilized— protected from every- 


from the cow—while it is fresh and sweet. 
fully tested for purity and cleanliness. 
water is removed—it is concentrated. 


thing that can impair its freshness and sweetness and 
purity. It comes to you fresh and sweet and 
absolutely clean — equal to every need you have for 


cream and milk. 





You dont 
have to do it 


ee Now 






is composed of butter-fat 
(cream), milk sugar, proteins 


and mineral salts. 60% of 
the water of natural milk is 
removed in making Evaporated 
Milk. The food (solid) con- 
tent of Evaporated Milk is, 
therefore, more than twice as 
great as in ordinary milk. And 
every drop of Evaporated Milk 
contains a// the food elements 





of milk. There is no cream 
line. The cream never sepa- 
rates. It stays in the milk. 
Evaporated Milk is never 
skimmed milk. It is always 
more-than-double rich in 
butter-fat and a/so in the bone 
and tissue-building substances 
—in all the elements which 
make milk nature’s most per- 
fect food. 

As good at home as in 
the camp. Evaporated Milk 
is used in hundreds of thou- 
sands of homes. Wherever 
you need milk, Evaporated 
Milk will deter fill the need. 
In cream soups, for creaming 
vegetables, in breads and 
cakes, in cocoa, iced or hot 
—wherever you use milk— 
Evaporated Milk sérves as 
nothing else will serve. It 


yw 


serves in place of cream for coffee, in ice creams, for 
desserts—wherever you need cream (single or double). 
The adaptability of Evaporated Milk to every milk and 
cream need at home or in camp, will be an astonishing 
revelation that will surprise you and delight you. 

The modern cream and milk supply. Undiluted 
Evaporated Milk serves as cream—at less than half the 
cost of cream. It can be diluted to suit any milk need, and 
costs less than ordinary milk. Grocers everywhere have it. 
The supply on your pantry shelf is always fresh and sweet 
and absolutely clean—equal to every need for cream and milk. 
Let us send you our “Food Fit for Camping 


Appetites” and other free 





With better richness. | 
87144% of natural cows’ milk is 


os y 
The remaining 12144% 








water. 


The cream begins to separate as 
soon as the milk comes from the cow. 
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booklets telling you more about 
the good qualities and varied 
uscs of Evaporated Milk. 


In Evaporated Milk the cream never 
separates—it is kept in the milk. 
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When you close your 
school books S#® and 
take the train ci to 


camp niNe you'll need 


at least one pair of 


comfortable Cantilever 


\ — ry 
yy 





Shoes 


VERY Girl Scout likes to 

be foot-free and comfort- 
able whether she is all dressed 
up for a party or off for a long 
hike in the country. In the 
Cantilever Shoe she can be 
sure of the same foot freedom 
that an Indian has in his moc- 
casins. For these good-looking 
shoes are flexible from toe to 
heel like the foot. They keep 
your feet in good condition for 
hiking, camping and athletics. 


Cantilever Shoes for girls 
are more than supremely com- 
fortable; they are decidedly 
good-looking with their trimly 
rounded toes, nice snug heels 
and attractive designs. In these 
shoes you can walk tirelessly. 
The muscles of your foot are 
able to exercise with every step 


and your feet feel springy and 
natural. 

The wedged heel of the 
Cantilever encourages you to 
toe straight ahead. Your gait is 
easy and graceful. Your toes 
straighten out and give added 
power to your step. You find it 
easier to assume the erect 
posture that marks the true 


Girl Scout. 


You will like Cantilever 
Shoes. If you do not find the 
name of a Cantilever store in 
your telephone book, write 
the Cantilever Corporation, 
429 Willoughby Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and they will 
be glad to send [ 
the address of a 
conveniently lo- 
cated store and a 
booklet on shoes. 


antilever 
Shoe 


Wonderful for Walking 
Men. Women. Children 





Helen Wills 


(Continued from page 11) 


to try just one sport, or should they 
experiment in various kinds of sports in 
order to find out their personal pref- 
erence skills?” 

“Oh,” Helen Wills replied, “I think 
very decidedly that girls ought to try 
out different kinds of games, and learn 
how to play them. When you are at 
school they always give you a variety 
of sports, like hockey and basket-ball 
and swimming, and I think that while 
girls have the chance they ought to learn 
as many as possible, particularly games 
they can play after they get out of 
school. Golf and tennis are fine. Tennis 
is even better than golf, because access 
to tennis courts is so much easier, in 
many cases, than to golf courses, and 
often, except where there are public 
links, it is much less expensive. I think 
that a knowledge of tennis ought to be 
part of every girl’s training, whether she 
ever grows to be an expert player or not.” 

“Apropos of experts,” I asked, “what 
about the matter of championships? Do 
you think that every girl ought to try 
to be a champion?” 

“Well,” Helen Wills answered, “I 
think that it’s this way. It is only 
natural with every individual to like 
some one game better than the others, 
and to want to go on becoming more 
proficient in that. And I think that as 
part of her training, every girl ought 
to try to learn one game to the best of 
her ability, and know all of its ins and 
outs. It brings more pleasure to the 
playing of a game if you learn as much 
as possible about it. Then, if you have 
success and keep on going, the champion- 
ship comes on by itself—that is if you 
happen to have championship ability 
That I think, is the way that it should be 
—just a logical culmination of continued 
successful effort. But I certainly don’t 
believe in starting out with too much 
of the championship idea. If you do, 
you aren’t apt to play just for the fun 
of playing, and games become work, 
and a grind. 

“TI do think, however, that whether a 
girl can ever be a champion or not, she 
should keep on with a sport, and learn 
to play as well as she knows how. If her 
ability is exceptional, then her playing 
will be exceptional, and she will grad- 
ually rise to the top. But if it isn’t—and 
she doesn’t—why worry as long as she is 
getting fun and healthy exercise and 
recreation out of the game in the mean- 
while? Those, after all, and not the 
championship, are the most important 
and worthwhile things!” 


Epttor’s Note: This interview with 
Helen Wills was written by a friend of 


| THe AMERICAN GIRL who wishes to re- 





main mysteriously anonymous. She says 
it was Helen Wills who did the talking 
anyway. 


AND NEXT MONTH, Helen Wills will 
start in THe American Girt a series of 
articles on How to Play Tennis. This 
important series will appear in all the 
summer issues of our magazine. The girl 
who follows Helen Wills’ suggestions 
cannot help but improve her own tennis 
game. 





She was dainty and ruffled and clinging—you know the kind— 
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Raquel of the Ranch Country 


(Continued from page 9) 
had a chance really to know you yet. 
Wait until you’ve been at The Towers a 
few months, dear, and you'll love it.” 

“Oh, I’m glad I came anyways—any- 
way, I mean—Dad wants me to have 
some life away from the ranch, he 
says. Mom does, too. She says she 
wants me to have a plenty of pretty 
things to think about when I go back 
home. Ranch women are bound to be 
alone more or less. But I think it’s 
mighty pretty to raise the colts and 
gentle them. That’s my job at home.” 

It seemed as if Anne couldn’t hear 
enough about her roommate’s home and 
family, so Raquel brought out from the 
calfskin valise some snapshots of her- 
self and the boys. 

“Jimmy took these. There’s Dad. 
Isn’t he sweet?”—pointing at a tall, 
lean, bow-legged figure in the middle 
of the group, horny-handed, weather- 
beaten. “And Custer. He’s awfully hand- 
some. Mom is right pretty, but she won't 
ever stand up for a picture. She had one 
when she was married, she said, and she’s 
never had time to be dressed up since.” 

Someone was knocking insistently at 
the door, and Anne, springing up be- 
latedly to answer, was drawn myste- 
riously into the hall. 

“I really can’t,” Raquel could hear 
Anne say, in answer to a soft whisper. 
Then Lois’ voice, sharp and angry. “Do 
you mean to say you won’t go anywhere 
without that—’ And the door was 
quickly and decisively closed. 


CHAPTER II 
A New Life—and War 


Autumn flew by. The red haze of 
autumnal sunsets deepened, and each 
night the red haze of war, the Great 
War, spread further over the country, 
until at last it colored even the atmos- 
phere of the schools, including that of 
The Towers. 

To youth, there was thrilling excite- 
ment in the great adventure. It did not 
loom with the deadly portent which 
weighted the spirits of their elders. There 
was a rush of gayeties, a feverish busy- 
ness, those days; innumerable parties 
planned to cheer the boys, to keep up 
their morale. Even the schoolgirl was 
called upon to do her bit. 

The girls at The Towers were to take 
charge of the booths at a Red Cross 
Benefit fair to be held in the nearby 
village. Nearly all the older girls had been 
invited to a party and a dance to be given 
afterward for the boys about to sail for 
France. 

Raquel had never yet been included 
in those little gayeties given surrepti- 
tiously in one girl’s room or another’s: she 
never seemed to be gathered into those 
little chatting bevies that foregather in 
a corner. And so far she had not been 
asked to take any part in preparations 
for the fair. 

She worked hard and stood well in her 
studies at the end of the first half term, 
in spite of the fact that she could hardly 
understand the marked English accent 


of her Lit. teacher. And she had begun | 


to feel less constraint with the girls, 
too. But she and Lois Wainright had 


never spoken to each other since that : 


first evening. Lois, whose serene face 
betrayed nothing of what might be pass- 
ing within her head when she did not 
choose it to, gave no sign of any secret 
compunctions. 

But other girls in the school liked 
Raquel, even if Lois was hostile to her. 
She might have felt happier if she had 
heard her champions. Anne, of course, 
was her real friend. It was she who 
helped Raquel choose the riding habit 
that was so much admired by so many 
of the girls at The Towers. But she was 
not one of the inner crowd, in spite of 
her friendship with Anne. Lois’ in- 
fluence was too strong for that. 

So the day for the fair drew near, and 
no one had yet said anything to Raquel 
about helping. Every one except little 
Emmy Martin and the eleven-year-old 
Gerould twins was planning a_ booth. 
Anne, as usual, had shunted aside any 
committee work, with the easy assurance 
of plunging in at the last moment and 
doing whatever she could to help. 

“They like it,” she argued com- 
fortably, “and I don’t. And there’s al- 
ways a lot to be done at the last.” 

So she gave the fair little thought and 
didn’t realize that Raquel was being 
left out. 

Two days beforehand, Raquel, dress- 
ing back of a curtain in the gym, heard 
her name. 

“Raquel Daniels. Dress her up and 
take her along. I like that girl and she 
surely can ride.” 

“No,” impatiently, in Marian’s voice. 
“She’s such a stick. She couldn’t wear 
the clothes if she had ’em. No! Can't 
be bothered. She wouldn’t know how to 
act, and the fellows simply wouldn’t have 
a good time with an unattractive girl. 
Cowgirl!” 

“Oh, I think you ought to ask her.” 
It was Helen Virginia’s voice, amiable 
and drawly. “She’s not even been given 
a booth at the fair. Why not put her at 
the fudge booth? She can surely sell 
candy.” 

“Raquel Daniels couldn’t sell Red 
Cross stamps! Besides, Lois is the chair- 
man and she’s got it all arranged. Raquel 
will have to help her country some 
other way.” And there was a laugh. 

Tears stung Raquel’s eyes. Then rage 
boiled up to her rescue. So they wouldn’t 
even let her sell fudge? A little old 
candy! Why, all they could make and 
sell wouldn’t bring as much as one good 


steer. There were other ways of 
helping one’s country. Perhaps she 
didn’t know how to dress or act. 


Why should she? But she could go 
back and ride the range, and raise stock 
to feed the armies. Beef’d carry ‘em a 
lot further than fudge. At the comforting 
thought Raquel was able to smile. 

In her pocket was a letter from Dad. 
Custer had enlisted one day and Grant 
the next. They were already in training 
camp. And good old Jimmy, who 
couldn’t make it for overseas service, 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Of course you want to 
save mother all the work 
you can. Tell her about 
the extra washing help of 
Fels-Naptha. 


Good soap and plenty of 
dirt-loosening naptha, 
working together in 
Fels-Naptha, not only 
clean clothes more quick- 
ly, but save wear-and-tear 
on mother. 

And when you go camp- 
ing,takealong Fels-Naptha. 
It cleans even with cool 
water! 


The grocer has Fels-Naptha— 
or will get it for you 











Rust and Tarnish 


You can easily rust-proof all unlacquered 
\ metal surfaces, from finest lamp to Bobby’s 
| tin horse, with 


; 3-in-One 


i Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 
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Keeps all ornamental fron and brass, plain 

brass and nickeled faucets and bathroom fix- 
tures looking fresh and new. 

\{ At all good stores, in 1-oz., 3-oz. and %-pint 
bottles and 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. | 
FREE—Write for generous sample and 
illustrated circulars. 
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Phyllis Duganne tells next month, in “Chivalry,” how she worried the girls of the Gang 
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You Girl Scouts 
asked for it— 
and here it is! 


Tintex Khaki 


for dyeing new again all 
your faded scout apparel 


OF COURSE, a Girl Scout’s uniform 
must be spic and span. But frequent 
launderings cause uniforms, stock- 
ings, handkerchiefs, etc.,to lose their 
new rich Khaki color. 


NOW, FORTUNATELY, there is Tintex 
Khaki for making them new again 
quickly and easily. It is a real scout- 
khaki and fast, too. Just think how 
much money you can now save, and 
how fresh and smart you can always 
look. 


AND THERE ARE twenty-four other 
Tintex pastel tints and dark colors 
for your frocks, dresses, blouses, 
skirts, sweaters, stockings, ribbons, 
etc. 

TINTEX TINTS are so easy to use. Just 
sprinkle in a basin of water—hot or 
cold—and “tint as you rinse”! For 
tinting lace-trimmed silks, there isa 
special Tintex in the Blue Box which 
tints the silk and leaves the lace un- 
touched. Tintex Dark Colors are 
all of deep, lustrous tones. 


HOME-TINTING or dyeing withTintex 
is just fun— start in with Tintex 
Khaki. Let it help you to be the 
smartest-dressed girl-scout in your 
troop. See the Tintex Color Card. 


Blue Box—for lace-trimmed sil!:s 
(tints the silk—lace remains white). 


Gray Box—for tinting and dyeing all 
materials(silk,cotton, mixed goods). 


15¢ at Drug and Dept. stores 


Jintex 


TINTS AND DYES 
ANYTHING ANY COLOR 


PARK & TILFORD 
543 W. 43rd St., New York 


1 am enclosing 15¢ for one regular- 
size package of Tintex Khaki. 


Name 








Address __ 
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Raquel of the Ranch Country 


(Continued from page 39) 
was teaching at one of the new training 
camps. 

“But it’s all right, little girl,’ wrote 
Dad. “We don’t need you—at least not 
yet. You just stay on and get all the 
learning and fun you can. I'll let you 
know when I need you.” 

After all Raquel did not have to en- 
dure the fair where she could not help. 
Coming into her room the next after- 
noon, dispirited, feeling, she thought to 
herself, like a prickly pear, she was met 
by Anne waving a letter from her 
mother. 

“You're coming home with me for 
Thanksgiving. Yes, you are. Here’s a 
letter from Mother says so. Come on, 
Rakie, let’s go to-night.” 

It was a home-coming that Raquel 
never forgot. Shaking with expectancy 
in spite of Anne’s hold on her arm— 
Anne’s father’s eyes twinkling, his voice 
booming out, “Well, here’s our little 
Texan; Anne’s mother, clasping Raquel 
close, mothering her, so that she felt at 
once enveloped in affection and under- 
standing. 

The great house with its crystal lights, 
its damask walls, its bowls of flowers, 
was to remain always in Raquel’s mind 
as an incredible vision, somehow too 
beautiful for daily use. If school had 
seemed luxurious it now paled into sim- 
plicity beside the finished elegance of the 
Marvin house. 

There was breakfast in bed the next 
morning on a tray that looked like a bed 
of Mom’s posies, sure enough. There was 
a maid to draw her bath, and to throw a 
velvety red robe around her shoulders. 

“A guest gift from Mrs. Marvin, 
Miss,” she explained. 

Raquel didn’t see Anne until ten 
o'clock, when she came trailing in in 
great good spirits. 

“Shopping. You and me, Rakie. Come 
on, the car’ll be here in ten minutes.” 

There were shops and things such as 
Raquel had never dreamed of. And 
Anne looking at all sorts of clothes! 
That pink and flame georgette—and she 
still had unspent the money Dad had 
given her. 

It was a different Raquel who emerged 
from that shop an hour later, in a simple 
suit of golden tan tweed, a jaunty hai 
of dark brown velour, and a Scotch 
heather top coat. 

And it was a vision in pale pink and 
flame-color, satin-shod, that descended 
ihe staircase in the Marvin home the 
next evening, Thanksgiving night. At 
the foot, Barry Marvin, home for the 
holidays, waited for her—waited to take 
her in to dinner, fine and handsome in 
his uniform. 

“Oh, God,” prayed Raquel earnestly, 
“T can ride a bucking bronc, I can rope 
and tie a Latin verb, but, oh, God. 
please, don’t let me slip on the floors and 
disgrace myself before Anne’s family.” 

“What a pity the girls at school can’t 
see Raquel now,” thought Anne. “Espe- 
cially Lois.” 

But Lois was not to see Raquel in the 
chiffon gown. The flowering was but for 


a night. And there, too, Fate was to take 
a hand. But Barry Marvin—the gay. 
reckless Barry—carried away with him 
when he sailed for France that week the 
memory of a vivid dark face. 

There was a long yellow envelope 
awaiting Raquel when she and Anne 
set down their bags three mornings later 
in the great hall at The Towers, a night 
message from Dad. 

“Enlisted today. Assigned to animal 
transport section,” it ran, “and we'll! 
need you back to run the rancho.” 

Curiously enough Miss Hetty Carter 
was at almost the same moment reading 
a message from Mr. Wainright. Lois 
was not to return to school, he was sorry 
to say. The doctors had ordered him 
west; he had little time to live, though 
Lois did not know it. And he felt that 
he could not bear to be parted from 
her—so she was going with him. 

When the girls were assembled in the 
auditorium, Miss Hetty Carter stepped 
before them to make an announcement. 
Something in her manner commanded a 
deeper hush than usual. 

“T have two announcements which I 
know you will be sorry to hear.” 

The news of Lois’ departure was re- 
ceived with whispered “‘Ah’s” of surprise 
and disappointment, which rose from 
all over the assembly room. 

Miss Carter waited a moment and 
then spoke quietly. “We have had with 
us this year another classmate whom 
some of you have not come to know 
very well—Raquel Daniels. Raquel is in 
her room now, packing to leave us. She 
has been called home to run the ranch 
while her father and brothers are at 
war. It is a big and important thing to do. 
I think we should let Raquel know that 
we appreciate her service.” 

It was always bewildering to Raquel, 
the recollection of that leave-taking at 
The Towers. Deep in the old tin trunk, 
with Anne sorting her traveling clothes, 
she rose at a knock to see the whole 
school, apparently, trying to crowd in- 
to her room. Girl after girl, they 
squeezed in, and then Lillie Matthews 
was speaking for them. 

They'd heard she was going. They 
were all so, so sorry. But wasn’t it 
splendid? And The Towers was so proud 
of her; anyone who could be really use- 
ful. And then a shower of books, scarfs, 
boxes of candy, girls’ trinkets, came 
pouring into Raquel’s lap and trunk. 

“I’m glad you came. Thank you,” she 
said hesitatingly, “the presents—I—don't 
deserve any, but I’m. sure glad not to 
quit an outlaw—to part friends.” 

That same afternoon two west-bound 
trains sped into the setting sun, bearing 
two girls—one back to the country she 
knew and understood; the other away 
from all the scenes that knew and under- 
stood her, into a strange country where 
life might deal none too gently. 


The rancho again—and the cleverness 
of a girl pitted against the brain of her 
father’s old enemy. In the next install- 
ment Raquel forms a daring plan to out- 
wit him. Adventure and mystery await 
you, with her, at every turn. 





A ready-made stunt—you'’re always looking for one, arent you? See page 30 
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Les Wonderful 


how much you can help 
in just a few minutes 


Mothers think it’s pretty fine minutes to run it over the rug 
when their daughters begin to take and you know yourself that keep- 
some of the responsibility of keep- ing a rug really clean all the way 
ing the home in order. Even if itis through,as The Hoover does with 
only one little thing that you do, its remarkable new cleaning prin- 
if you do it regularly, if you can’ ciple ‘“‘Positive Agitation,” not 
be depended upon, it helps a lot. only makes home a more healthful, 
safer place in which to live, but 


Y ight make it job 
ou might make it your jobto put os See ug last years longer. 


the living room in order before 
you start to school in the morning. And some day, when you are keep- 
It’s really wonderful how easily ing house for yourself, you'll be 
you can get it done, with the help glad you learned so early how much 
of The Hoover. It takesonlyafew help The Hoover can give. 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, NORTH CANTON, OHIO 


The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners ~ The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


e~WHOOVER 


It BEATS.... as it Sweeps as it Cleans 


When you buy from our advertisers, please mention “The American Girl” 
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Camp Days 
and Flap-Jacks- 


were made for 
each other... 


LAP-JACKS—with bacon 

—or just by themselves! 
Ideal for hungry campers! And 
so easily and quickly made! 
Try this recipe once—and 
you’ll have flap-jacks often! 


ROYAL FLAP-JACKS 


Flap-jacks on a pinch may serve the 
purpose of bread. They can be cooked 
in a jiffy. See that the fire is moder- 
ately clear and free from smoke. Heat 
a griddle or a frying pan and rub the 
inside well with a piece of pork rind. 


Mix together and sift one quart of 
flour, one teaspoon of salt and two 
heaping teaspoons (eight level) Royal 
Baking Powder. 

Add enough water to make a smooth 
batter, pouring it into the flour slowly 
and stirring well so that the batter 
shall not be lumpy. 


Take up a tablespoonful of the mix- 
ture and pour from the end of the 
spoon onto the griddle. It should sizzle 
as it touches the pan. If it does not, 
the griddle is not hot enough. 


Put as many flap-jacks on as the pan 
will hold without touching. When 
cooked on one side turn over. Grease 
the griddle between each baking 
and stir the batter also. 


The right sort of baking powder is 
especially important in making flap- 
jacks. They must rise quickly—there 
must be no trace of bitterness! The 
texture must be light and fine. Royal, 
the cream of tartar baking powder, 
will insure their being just right. 


Made with pure 
Cream of Tartar. 
Contains no alum. 
Leaves no bitter 
taste. 
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Tony Page's Freshman 


(Continued from page 18) 

line she ever learned right out of her. 
They were to give the play in the after- 
noon and be back again for dinner. 

Afterwards no one could see how the 
thing had happened. But at the time it 
was simple enough. Miss Breckenridge, 
the physical director, had gone down 
with the girls as chaperon. But once 
they were installed at the settlement 
house—the regular staff was on duty 
down in the office—and the play was in 
progress, there seemed no reason why 
Miss Breckenridge should not step over 
to the hospital to call on a sick friend. 


Down in the office the secretary 
looked at the secretary’s assistant. 
“After all,” she said, “it’s Saturday 


afternoon. Why should we stay? We saw 
the play last night. And they have a 
chaperon here—and their bus right out 
in front—’’ 

The bus driver tucked a wad of 
tobacco into his sagging cheek. “Two 
hours to wait,” he said to himself, “and 
Tom McGregor within half a mile.” And 
he pressed in the clutch and shifted gears. 

That was how it happened that the 
girls from the Pryde School were left 
quite by themselves in the Harkinger 
Settlement House while they repeated 
their open play for an audience of three 
hundred children. The theatre was at the 
top of the building, rear, away from the 
noise of the street, and it was approached 
by a narrow corridor lighted by a win- 
dow at one end. 

The play went splendidly from the 
first, and the children were delighted. 
The allegory, of course, they did not 
understand, but they loved the costumes 
and pageantry, and the fairy-tale atmos- 
phere. They shouted most satisfactorily, 
and stamped three hundred pairs of 
rickety boots at the end of act one. 

“Sweet lumps,” said Willsie, peering 
through a crack in the curtain. “I'd like 
to hug them all.” 

“So should I,” said Dion. But no one 
noticed that. 

Dion sat on a wooden property fire- 
place in the wing, her flashlight pick- 
ing a little hole in the gloom just above 
her copy of the play, and was a perfect 
prompter—unseen, and, unless needed, 
unheard also. 

“All ready,” said Sara. “Second act. 
Curtain.” 

The second act was half over before 
Dion smelled for the first time that 
curious pungent smell. She sniffed again. 
Then she laid down her book and 
slipped out, back stage, into the corridor. 

When the beggarmen’s chorus and the 
dancing maidens made their triumphal 
exit that afternoon to the strains of the 
beggarmen’s music, it was to find their 
prompter—rather pale and breathless— 
just coming in again from the hall. They 
had not always seen her when she sat 
in her appointed place. But they all saw 
her now. 

“Well for goodness sake,” said Sara, 
“where have you been?” 

“Lisbeth lost her cue, and not a 
sound out here—” 

“Sh!” said Dion. “There’s a fire.” 


Instantly there was a small uproar. 

“A fire!” 

“Where?” 

“How did it start?” 

“Why didn’t you tell us in the first 
place?” 

Budd Gatlin pushed her way forward. 
She was the Pryde School Fire Captain. 
“Stop the play. March the children down 
the stairs—” 

“You can’t,” said Dion starkly. “It’s 
the stairs that are on fire. I just barely 
got down and back again myself to ring 
in the alarm.” 

“You were down,’ said Mary-Joe 
slowly, “and you came back up!” 

But for once no one noticed Mary- 
Joe. 
“The fire-escape,” Dion was saying, 
“is a flat ladder on the wall that stops 
at the second story. We could get down 
—maybe. But not the children.” 

And upon that Budd Gatlin collapsed 
abruptly on a pile of costumes. 

“Oh what'll we do?” she 
“What’ll we do?” 

The others pressed about, uncertain, 
deprived of their leader. This was a 
different business from fire drill in Peter 
Pryde Hall. On the stage Beryl faltered 
as she was carrying forward the plum 
pudding. The King and Queen glanced 
back, attracted by the increased confu- 
sion outside. Dion gave them the 
familiar cue. 

“Go on,” she signalled them, sternly. 
“Go on.” 

Sara was twisting her hands together. 

She had always been proud of saying 
that she was artistic instead of practical 
—but she was not proud now. Some- 
one opened the door into the corridor 
and a smell of smoke came, sharp and 
bitter. : 
And at that, suddenly, as if it were 
a signal, Dion Philander stepped up on 
the red crépe paper bricks of the fire- 
place—a wisp of a thing with big black 
eyes and a very firm small chin. It was 
not for nothing that Dion had been 
brought up among the quick crises of 
a mission station, where again and again 
only clear thought and unfaltering action 
had saved them from disaster. In spite 
of herself she was conscious of a warm 
little glow that at last they.needed her 
here. 

“Sh! Be still. And shut that door; it 
makes a draft,” she said. “When the 
firemen come they'll put up a ladder and 
take everybody down. But in the mean- 
time can’t you see that the children 
mustn’t find out? Nan, go everywhere 
you can and shut windows. ‘Lisbeth, 
gather up all this paper that would catch 
so easily. Budd, watch for the firemen 
out the hall window and signal them 
from there. You, Sara, take the theatre 
door and open it just as little as you can 
to let them in and out ... ” 

Sara Penfield was not used to being 
called “You, Sara” by a freshman. But 
somehow she did not resent it—just did 
as she was told. They all did. 

“The play must go on,” Dion said. 
“Keep the children interested. Then they 
won't notice.” 


cried. 
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Mary-Joe was on again for her last 
scene—peering into the glass paper- 
weight. In a moment she would finish. 

“This is the time for magic. Look, it 
comes.” 

“But there’s no magic. No actors,” 
somebody cried. 

“T'll be the actors,” said Dion calmly; 
“I'll make the magic for them.” 

Dion Philander that afternoon on the 
Settlement House stage made such magic 
as no one ever saw before. She danced. 
She sang. She covered a comb with paper 
and made reedy pipings like a Persian 
zither. She kicked herself into green 
tights and was a frog, and hopped a 
frog dance to the tune of “A froggie 
would a-wooing go.” The children were 
delighted; to them this was only an- 
other wonderful act in a surprisingly 
wonderful play. When the lights went 
off, Dion threw on Sara’s yellow-lined 
cape, and caught up her flash-light and 
was a firefly. When the shoosh of water 
came, she was a storm spirit and made 
it rain; in a minute, she said, there 
would be lightning, and actually there 
was lightning that shot up surprisingly 
into a pasteboard tree. And at that the 
storm spirit jumped down off the stage 
and swept the last of her small audience 
to the door where they were met by 
tall men in raincoats—for the storm— 
who took them for pickaback rides down 
a long ladder. 

The last child laughed out loud as 
he went through the window, but Dion 
Philander pitched forward without a 
word into a fireman’s arms, and had to 
be carried. 

That night a quiet little group huddled 
on the steps of the Pryde School In- 
firmary. They were all very sober. Tony 
was openly wiping her eyes on the back 
of a bandage round one hand, because 
she had lost her handkerchief. 

“To think,’ Mary-Joe was saying, 
“that I said she hadn’t executive ability.” 

“To think,” said Sara, “that I said 
she couldn’t act.” 

“To think—” 





“Of course,” said Phil, ‘‘she'll be in 


the Spring Festival.” 

“Do you suppose,” said Nan, “that 
she’d mind being asked, as late as this, 
to join the glee club?” 

“T wonder,” said ‘Lisbeth, “whether 
Sigma Phi or Gamma Phi will get her?” 

“Won’t she be given a medal for 
heroism or—or something?” Beryl was 
round-eyed and awe-struck. 

“She said she didn’t want to be a 
heroine; she just wanted us—to like 
her.” Tony gulped outright. 

There was a longish pause. But pres- 
ently Willsie Page shook out her brief 
skirts and started up the steps. 

“Where you going?” they all de- 
manded at once. “You can’t see her now. 
You know you can’t.” 

“Ah’m going to be first in the waiting 
line then,” said Willsie. “Ah want to ask 
Dion to room with me next year befo- 
you-all get ahead of me.” 


“My dear,” they told strangers at the 
Pryde School that spring, “Tony Page 
can do anything. Yes, that’s Dion Phil- 
ander with her. Wouldn’t you know that 
Tony would draw a perfect marvel for 
a freshman?” 








Sweaters never get too dirty 


for Fab to wash them clean 


HEN your Scout 
sweater, the one you 
wore all last winter, is badly 
soiled, and you’re wonder- 
ing “ Will it ever be clean 
again?’’—try Fab suds. 
Measure out a tablespoon 
of Fab flakes in the wash- 
bowl—turn on the hot water 
—then add cold. Never have 











the water hot enough to redden or harm your hands. 


Soon there’ll be a heap of lasting and fluffy Fab suds 


in the bowl. Squeeze them 


through your sweater. Con- 


tinue until your sweater is clean and the suds look dirty. 


Two suds and several rinsings usually wash away all dirt. 


For drying, roll tightly in a towel and squeeze out the 


water. Then lay the sweater flat until completely dry, 


putting a towel between the front and back. 


Woolen sweaters keep their original color and softness, 


silks keep their pretty sheen, when washed in these 
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The Magic Fab Oracle answers many washing questions 
for you. We will send it to you with your Fab sample 


safe and gentle Fab suds. 
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There is a special way of keeping 

sweaters from getting too large or too, 


small in washing. Write to Janet Read 
for her method. 


FREE—a sample box of Fab for every Girl Scout 





Janet Read, Dept. 201-I ° 
Colgate & Company 
595 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a sample box of Fab free, 
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WIN this wonderful 
freezer! 


A prize for ice-cream recipes 


tyr Girt has a chance to win this 
prize of a beautiful Alaska Grey Goose 
Freezer, the “luxury freezer”, enameled a 
beautiful French grey, and made by the 
makers of the regular Alaska Freezer. All 
you have to do is to think up new delicious 
ice-cream recipes. The best recipe sent in 
will win this wonderful prize. 

There will also be, as second prize, a splen- 
did regular Alaska freezer, and a third prize 
of the compact, efficient little Alaska Cot- 
tage Special. 

Remember these recipes are to be for Alaska 
Freezer ice-cream which tastes more deli- 
cious than ordinary ice-cream. This is be- 
cause of the wonderful Alaska open-spoon 
dasher, which acts just like an open-spoon 
egg-beater. It whips and aerates the cream 
as it freezes, making it creamy and delec- 
table. And it freezes it in four minutes time. 
With an Alaska you can make so many rich 
delicious home-made ice-creams, all pure 
and healthful and you can also make 
enchanting mousses, frappes, custards, bis- 
cuits, ices, sorbets, sherbets, etc. Your con- 
test recipe may be any one of these. 

Send for a free copy of our recipe booklet, 
“Alaska Four-Minute Ice-Creams”. It will 
tell you how to make all these frozen dain- 
ties and help you think up new, delicious 
recipes. And send your recipes, before July 
31st, to ALASKA FREEZER CO., INC.. 
Dept. T-1, Winchendon, Mass. 
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Roselle of the North 


(Continued from page 29) 
determined will, they did not suggest 
sweetness to temper the whole. Her hus- 
band, a slight, elderly man, bald and 
wrinkled, sat beside her. There were 
displeasure and impatience in his very 
attitude. His expression, when he looked 
at Roselle, was hostile. 

“I think the face of the Bat-like Thing 
must look like this,” Roselle thought. 

“You say that Dark Fontaine mur- 
dered the parents of this girl, when the 
girl was a baby, and then stole the 
child? Where was this?” the factor in- 
terrupted. 

“On the St. Lawrence,” Peter replied 
glibly. “It was the year, way back, when 
there was a rush of free traders trying 
to get into the north country about the 
time Peter Pond and the Nor’westers 
had their war on.” 

The factor nodded. He knew the re- 
doubtable Peter Pond, discoverer of 
Great Slave Lake, who had forced the 
Northwest Company to make terms 
with him in the lawless Pays d’En Haut. 

“Go on,” he said. 

“T don’t deny me and Jim were set 
on coming in, too. Not trying to make 
out Jim and me are too good to poach on 
any company’s territory! But, outside of 
that, I’m honest. So is Jim, here. He’s 
my own brother for honesty, Jim is, if I 
say it, as shouldn’t.” 

“That is enough about your honesty,” 
said MacLean, sharply. “Go on with the 
story.” 

“Well, there was some boats on the 
river near a French village called by an 
Injun name, Sakanak. One of the boats 
belonged to a young fellow and his red- 
headed wife. Pretty young woman, too. 
Looked a lot like this lady—and a lot 
like Roselle.” 

“She'd have to have two faces to man- 
age that,” the factor remarked dryly. 
“Go on.” 

“And there was a French feller come 
up the river. That was Dark Fontaine. 
Though we didn’t know him then. Did 
we, Jim?” 

“No,” said Jim, huskily. He twitched 
round on his bench. 

“Well, this Fontaine, he had no pirogue 
and no money to buy one. And he wanted 
their boat. First, he tried to buy a share 
in their boat and go partners with them. 
And when they wouldn’t, he came back 
one night and shot the both of them. 
Then I guess he thought the baby might 
be worth something to him—probably 
knew the woman’s folks were rich—” 

“We are not rich,” said the tight- 
lipped woman emphatically. “I am offer- 
ing money which I can ill afford to find 
my step-sister’s child, as a matter of 
duty. We have come up here at great ex- 
pense because we heard of this girl; and 
because Hudson’s Bay men seemed to 
doubt she was really the Frenchman’s 
daughter.” 

“And, if you are satisfied that this is 
the girl, what do you propose to do for 
her?” the factor asked. “Are you going 
to give her a home with you? Adopt her 
as your own?” 

“That is impossible,” the woman re- 


plied. “We have our own children. There 
is a very good orphanage in Montreal 
where she can be cared for until she is 
older and has become civilized enough 
to go into service.” 

“I see,” the factor was silent for a 
moment. Then he said, “I’ve never 
known any good come of trying to put 
wild things in cages, Madam. More often 
than not they die, when their spirit’s 
broken. What I am wanting to know— 
well—it is not from love you’ve made a 
search for the girl. That’s plain.” 

“My wife’s father died three years 
ago,” the husband explained. “And he 
made Isabel promise him on his death- 
bed to try to find her step-sister’s child. 
She couldn’t break a promise to the 
dying. But it hasn't been convenient to 
make this trip before now.” 

“Humph,” said MacLean. “You under- 
stand, Mr. Rutherford, that I’m factor 
here? And that means I’m the law and 
the gospel for this company’s territory in 
the High Country. Nobody comes in and 
nobody goes out unless I say the word.” 

“Of course,” the woman said hastily. 
“We shall have to be satisfied, thoroughly 
satisfied, with actual proofs, that this is 
my step-sister’s child before we will as- 
sume the responsibility of taking her 
away with us. This girl has been living 
with Indians and appears to be a perfect 
heathen!” 

“There are worse places for a tender 
young thing to live than in Cree tents,” 
said MacLean. “And I'll have to be thor- 
oughly satisfied as to the happiness and 
the freedom of her future life before J’l/ 
assume the responsibility of letting you 
take her away with you.” He turned 
sharply on Peter. ‘Where is Dark Fon- 
taine now? But you might tell me first 
how you know this girl is the murdered 
woman’s child; and how you identified 
the murderer with Dark Fontaine.” 

‘Well, we ran into Fontaine up yonder. 
and went partners with him. Said to Jim, 
one day, ‘Say, Roselle looks like that 
woman down on the St. Lawrence.’ 
Didn’t I, Jim?” 

“Yes,” Jim muttered, twitching. 

“And one day Fontaine—he was al- 
ways boasting how he’d done this one 
and that—he started in and told the story 
about how he got Roselle. Said he was 
going to take her out to Quebec next 
year and claim some money from her 
rich folks.” 

“TI knew Fontaine for a high-tempered 
man when he was my brigade leader,” 
said MacLean; “but I wouldn’t expect 
him to murder a helpless woman.” 

“He did it to get their boat.” 

‘Maybe. Where is Fontaine?” 

“He’s dead. He and the Cree, Kaska. 
had a bad row over some furs. Kaska 
followed Fontaine out to the traps and 
shot him. I found the body, and Kaska’s 
tobacco pouch. He’d dropped it, stalking 
Fontaine.” 

“Well, you never can be quite sure 
what an Indian will do if he has been 
very badly treated. But Kaska is a man 
I naturally trust. I’ve found his word 
good. And ever since he promised me 
that he would not take any private ven- 
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geances, there have been no killings re- 
ported from up there.” 

“Factor, why do you listen to the bad 
lies of this evil man?” Roselle’s high in- 
tense voice, breaking in on the dis- 
cussion, caused something of a sensation. 

“What is that heathen language?”’ Mrs 
Rutherford demanded disdainfully. Ro- 
selle had spoken in Cree. 

“He speaks lies,” Roselle went on. “I 
am no kin of this white woman. Her 
words are miles of snow, separating us. 
That trail is too long and cold for me 
to travel by foot, and the wings of my 
flying heart would never turn that way. I 
freeze to death here at her side. Kaska 
is good and kind. He is my father now. 
for this evil Peter Saby killed Dark 
Fontaine.” 

“T told you the girl wasn’t quite right 
in her mind,” Peter said, with a glare 
at Roselle. 

“Tl say nothing till I have asked 
Kaska,” said MacLean. He called to the 
Indians grouped in the shadows and or- 
dered several to start at once up the river 
to get Kaska. He gave the order in Cree. 

“IT am here,” said Kaska, stepping 
swiftly forward to the factor’s elbow. 
“What does my white friend, MacLean 
wish to ask Kaska, the Cree?” He looked 
the factor steadily in the eyes, with grave 
dignity. 

“Kaska! Nipapa!” Roselle cried. The 
tears brimmed over her lids. 

“Yes, Flying Heart. Do not weep 
MacLean is a just man. All will go well | 
with you in his hands.” 

“What do you know of the murder | 
of Dark Fontaine?” MacLean asked. | 
“Peter Saby says Fontaine murdered 
this girl’s parents and that you mur- 
dered Fontaine.” 

“T did not kill Fontaine.” 

“You did! You Injun liar!” Peter 
shouted. “I can prove it!” 

Kaska regarded him gravely for a few 
moments. 

“T think MacLean will not believe you 
unless he sees the body. How will you 
prove the murder except by the body of 
Dark Fontaine?” 

“Wolves have eaten his body long ago! | 
I left it where I found it, stiff and dead. 
after you shot him!” Peter retorted. 

“It came to life again, Peter Saby.” | 
He pointed towards the crowded and| 
shadowed end of the room. All those at 
the table turned expectantly. Dark) 
Fontaine’s huge figure and bearded face | 
emerged from the dusk. Jim Saby gave 
a hoarse, half-smothered shriek and 
collapsed. Peter turned a sickly white. 

“Fontaine! You, alive?” said the| 
factor. | 








Fontaine did not answer him at once. | 
He looked at Peter, darkly. 

“Your bullet passed through my fur | 
coat under my left arm. Made a hole in | 
the sleeve there. I guessed who shot at 
me. I dropped as if I was shot through 
the heart. There was a good chance 
you'd be fooled. You were. When I came 
back to Little River, there was no one 
there. I’ve been trying ever since to get 
on your trail, to find my Roselle. That’s 
all I cared about. Here’s the pouch you 
threw towards my body. I wish Vd 
known it was Kaska’s. Because then 
I'd guessed, maybe, that Pamak had 

(Continued on page 46) 














HEN Uncle Sam mustered his 

Sogn Army and Navy to 

ht overseas, he arranged to 

supply everyone in Service with life 

insurance at less than its cost to the 

Government—a lower rate than could 

be offered by any life insurance com- 

pany in America. The Government 

had no taxes to pay and made no charge 
for overhead expenses. 


More than $39,000,000,000 of insurance 
was taken by 4,500,000 Service men and 
women. The policies were originally 
issued on the yearly renewable term 
plan. After the war, holders were in- 
vited to convert them into policies on 
a level premium, legal reserve basis, 
such as is employed by America’s large 
life insurance companies. 


But, unfortunately, many policies were 
allowed to lapse. And now the ofh- 


* For information and necessary blanks send to any local headquarters of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau, or of The American Legion, or of the Red 
Cross, or to the national headquarters of any one of these organizations at 


Washington, D. C. 
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cials at Washington, gratefully remem- 
bering the way the Government was 
supported in time of need, offer veterans 
a final chance to restore protection to 
their families with life insurance at rates 
below actual cost. All Service men and 
women who lapsed their term policies 
may have their insurance reinstated by 
the payment of one month's back pre- 
mium when accompanied by a certificate 
of good health which any physician 
may give. Or they may now take out 
smaller policies at the same special 
rates. But—the necessary formalities 
must be carried through before July 2, 
1927.* 


There are perhaps 3,500,000 of you 
men and women specially privileged to 
get insurance at the old bargain rates 
offered in wartime. Will you, who have 
earned this right, neglect 
the golden opportunity? 





One of the most common misconceptions 
in the public mind regarding life insur- 


goat to insurance companies and there- 
ore are desired bythem. Asa matter of 
fact, lapsed policies mean loss to both 
policyholders and companies. Worst of 
all they often spell domestic tragedy. 





B of porary fi i I pressure, 


tection for American families. Once a 
man or woman has taken a life insurance 
ance is that lapsed policies are a source of ap every possible precaution should 

used to keep it in force at its full value. 


The Metro eget Life Insurance Com- 
pany spen 

effort each year urging policyholders 
whose misfortune may have caused them 
to lapse their contracts to apply for re- 


a great deal of time and 


Also, we are glad to co- 





men sometimes stop paying pr 

hoping that a little later they may take 
out new policies—even though they real- 
ize that at an older age they will have to i 
pay higher rates, if, by good fortune, they ate. 
are able to pass again the necessary phy- 

sical examinations. 


Life insurance policies are not merely 
sound investments; in the majority of 
cases they provide the surest form of pro- 


ae 


operate with Washington in urging Ser- 
vice men and women to get their Govern- 
ment insurance reinstated before it is too 


The 3,500,000 eligibles for this bargain 
insurance are in a fortunate position. We 
hope they will take advantage of their 
extraordinary opportunity. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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BRAMHALL-DEANE 





GOOD 
CAMP 
COOKING 


Can be done only with 


good kitchen equipment 
properly installed 


ECAUSE of the 60 

years experience 
we have had in this busi- 
ness we were requested 
last year to plan and 
fully equip the kitchen 
of Camp Edith Macy, 
Briarcliff Manor, New 
York. The table service 
also was included. 


Hotel kitchen installa- 
tions of all sizes are our 
specialty. Also, the many 
lessons we have learned 
in the efficient use of 
small areas fit us par- 
ticularly well to solve the 
camp kitchen problem. 


Estimates and sugges- 
tions cost nothing and 
will effect a considera- 
ble saving for you. Con- 
sult us before attempting 
to plan the installation 
yourself, 


BRAMHALL-DEANE CO. 
261 West 36th Street 
New York City 
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Roselle of the North 


(Continued from page 45) 


saved Roselle by giving her to Kaska and 
Sikawa. You planned to kill Roselle. 
Pamak has told me that.” 

“Mr. Saby, did you ever hear a corpse 
with so much conversation?” the factor 
asked, sarcastically, but there was no 
glint of humor in his stern eyes. 

“Who is Roselle?” he asked Fontaine. 

“Factor, I was only a boy in those 
days, setting my face north to seek ad- 

| ventures. I was canoeing up stream when 
|I passed a pirogue staked to the shore, 
}and I heard a baby crying and nobody 
answering it, and not a sign of life on 
the boat. So I climbed in. I saw the 
bodies of a man and a woman. Well, 1 
picked up the baby and I started ashore 
to look for somebody to tell about it. 
Then, factor, I got scared. I was a 
stranger, and they might suspect me of 
killing those two. And there I was with 
the baby. I couldn’t leave it on that boat. 
So I just went on up river with it. 
Some time the next day, I gave it to the 
Indian wife of a French Canadian I met. 
| They were going into the north country, 
too. She kept the child for several years, 
and I paid her for it. Then she died, and I 
took Roselle. I said she was my daughter. 

“Kaska says Roselle told about 
overhearing Jim accuse Peter of having 
murdered a woman with red hair years 
ago on the St. Lawrence. The story he 

| told you, Mr. MacLean, is proof that he 
| knew those people.” 

“Tt’s a lie!” Peter gasped. 

“I’m thinking it’s the truth,” said Mac- 

Lean. “And I’m sending you and Jim 
Saby to Montreal in irons with the 
pirogues that are taking out the furs. 
“Madame,” he rose and bowed to Mrs. 
| Rutherford, “if there’s any law in Old 
Canada that you can invoke to force 
me, or Dark Fontaine, to give you this 
girl, you'll have to wait till you get back 
there to start it in action. And, even if 
the law backs you, you'll have a hard 
time and spend years likely, and much 
silver, to find Roselle, if the Crees want 
to hide her.” 

“T’ve merely tried to do my duty.” 
The woman’s thin lips shut with a snap. 

“Well, you can’t have this girl. You'd 
kill her with your cold and narrow ways. 
I’m letting Kaska take her home to his 
good wife. Next year, she'll come here, 
because, next year, my own wife will be 
with me.” 

| When the undesirable guests had gone 
| —the Sabys, under guard, to a temporary 
gaol, and the Rutherfords to bed—the 
|factor sat with Fontaine and Kaska, 











Matilla, Pamak, Unripe Nut and Roselle. | 
There were plenteous food and drink on | 


the table and a Scot played the bagpipes 
for their pleasure while they supped. 
After they had eaten, they continued to 
sit for some time. Roselle was very 
happy. She was not yet quite sure whether 
Peter Saby or Mr. Rutherford was the 
human transformation of the evil spirit 
which used to hang from the black raft- 
ers of the cabin at Little River. But, after 
all, it did not really matter! Both were 
gone! The strong wings of Flying Heart 
had driven the Bat-like Thing forever out 
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Seventeen Sweet Players 
for You to Emulate! 


ARMONICA players, they are— 

just one of the hundreds of 
harmonica orchestras which the 
young ladies and men of America 
are forming. 


If you don’t play yet—better get 
started now! It’s the easiest instru- 
ment in the world to learn. 


All youneed is a Hohner harmon- 
ica—our free instruction 
and in no time at all you'll be ready 
to render a solo, lead the singing 
of favorites, old and new, or be the 
“orchestra” for an impromptu 
dance. Harmonica playing is THE 
thing with girls,as wellasboys,today. 


The NEW 
Way to 
Learn 


















A special orthophonic Victor 
Record (No. 20377) ‘‘How 
to Play the Harmonica” is 
now available for those who 
wish to learn by listening to the living voice of the in- 
structor, and following the notes as they are sounded 
on his harmonica. Illustrated instruction sheet also in- 
cluded. Reverse side reproduces ‘“Old Black Joe” as 
rendered on harmonica with piano accompaniment. 
At all dealers selling Victor Records...-.- complete 75c. 


FREE Instruction Book 


Anyone can learn to play 
the harmonica by following 
the clear, simple, illustrated 
instructions given in our 
booklet “How to Play the 
Harmonica.” Free at your 
dealer’s—or write to 


M. HOHNER, Inc. 
Dept. 503 
114 East 16th Street 
New York 
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You'll be sorry if you miss “The American Girl” this summer 
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of the Cree country! Before her were days | 
of splendid journeying in sun and wind, | 
flanked by fragrant pines, and sped by | 
crystal waters; and nights of high stars | 





and deep dreams; woodland peace and 
freedom with Dark Fontaine. 


What has happened before in this story | 


Mystery surrounds the red-haired Ro- 
selle in the Canadian North woods. She 
has never known her mother, has never | 
seen any woman, in fact except Pamak, | 
the Indian wife of her father’s trapper 
partner, Peter Saby. Dark Fontaine, her 
dark French father, and herself live with 
the Saby brothers in their cabin. One day 
Roselle hears the brothers plotting to get 
rid of her father and take his share of 
the furs and she never sees him again. 
Pamak, fearing they will harm Roselle, 
persuades her brother Kaska, a warrior 
of the Crees, to take the girl with him | 
and adopt her as his own. Peter and 
Jim and Pamak flee with as many furs 
as they can load on the canoe after Peter 
has been frightened by two shots which 
answered the one which he aimed at 
Dark Fontaine in the woods. 

Meanwhile Roselle, among the Crees, 
is given the name of Flying Heart. On 
the night of her Name Feast, she and 
her friend, Unripe Nut, ride with the 
Night Singers, a group of young and 
reckless warriors. As they approach the 
river, a light is seen on Evil Island, which 
is said to be the dwelling-place of bad 
spirits and upon which no man will set 
foot. Roselle says that she is not afraid 
to investigate. 

The next night, after a conference with 
the warriors who wait on the bank of the 
river, Roselle, Unripe Nut, and Matilla, 
mother of Unripe Nut paddle to the 
island and find, cowering and afraid— 
Pamak! She has been left there to starve 
by her husband, Peter, because he fears 
that she will tell Kaska of a plan which 
he and Jim have laid, to rob the Crees of 
their furs. The Saby brothers and their 
men, she says, are on an island nearby. 
The women rout them by a trick. 

Kaska and a band of warriors, with 
Roselle and Unripe Nut and Matilla, 
journey to the Saby cabin to get the 
rest of the furs. The night they arrive at 
Little River, Roselle is seized while she 
is sleeping in the woods and is taken by 
Saby’s followers to the cabin. There she 
hears that some people in the East have 
offered a reward for her through the 
Hudson Bay Trading Company, and that 
Peter is determined to get it by turning 
her over to them. 

The Indians, under Kaska, approach | 
the cabin to try and get Roselle. A fight | 
ensues during which Peter tries to es- | 
cape to the river with Roselle. Pamak 
calls from the woods and he is shocked at 
hearing the voice of the woman he 
thought was dead. Suddenly Jim, wild 
horror in his eyes, screams and rushes 
toward the boat. He has seen something 
—but what? By the time the Crees get to 
the river, the brothers are paddling away 
with Roselle. 

Good news—Constance Lindsay Skinner 
is going to write some more stories for 
THe American Girt. Watch for them! 














tireless companion 


for the open road 


Every Feature 
You Want ina 
Roadster 


Lustrous Lacquer Finish—Light 
Crockett Brown Below—Darker 
Brown Above Bead — Black- 
Beading and Red Striping Ac- 
centuate Body Lines—Space 
Above Driver’s Seat for Parcels 
—Lock for Golf Bag Door at 
Side—Remote Control Opener 
for Rumble Seat in Compart- 
ment Behind Front Seat — 
Nickel Guard Bars Protect 
Rear Deck—Oil Filter, Gaso- 
line Filter — Dash Gasoline 
Gauge—Transmission Lock— 
Automatic Windshield Cleaner 
—Rear View Mirror — Rear 
Signal Light—Snubbers—Four- 
Wheel Brakes—Balloon Tires. 


. . 


Brougham, five-passenger, two- 
door, $1385. Sedan, five-passen- 
ger, four-door, $1385. Coupe, 
two-passenger, with rumble 
seat, $1385. Roadster (illus- 
trated) with rumble seat, $1385. 
Touring, five-passenger, $1325. 
All prices f. o. b. Detroit, plus 
revenue tax. 


Steep, straight-up hills, smooth 
boulevards or rough back trails are 
all one to this stylish and sturdy 
Hupmobile Six Sport Roadster. 

Built the way all Hupmobiles have 
been built for 18 years, which means 
ability to stand up to the hardest work 
year after year without tinkering or 
adjustments. 

Next to the smooth, delightful per- 
formance of its six-cylinder engine, 
you will be instantly won by the 
beauty and complete equipment of 
this companionable roadster. 

Two are accommodated with ease in 
the 44-inch front seat. A spacious 
rumble seat concealed in the rear deck 
takes care of two additional passen- 
gers. Rumble seat cushion is remov- 
able when extra luggage space is 
required for touring or camping trips. 
Upholstered in hand-crushed leather, 
fitted with special removable top and 
storm curtains, the Six Sport Roadster 
is most practical for year ’round use. 
Ask to see the latest word in sport 
roadsters at the nearest Hupmobile 
dealers. Drive the car and compare 
its zestful action with any you have 
ever known. 


Hupmobile 


Six 


THE CLOSEST-PRICED SIX IN AMERICA 





“American Girl” advertisers are reliable. Try them 
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Win Your 
Merit 
Badge 


by learning to 
cook on this 
wonderful little 


Boils, broils, 
frysequaltoany 
kitchen range— 
and in a jiffy, too! 
Fine for hikes, pic- 


Sterno 


nics, camping. k 
Complete with can Coo 
of Sterno, the Clean, 

Convenient Fuel and Stove 
combination can- 
opener-extinguisher. for only 


Your store will supply 
you or send direct to 
SternoCorp., Dept. 579, 
9 East 37th St., New York 


25% 


Sterno 
Canned 
Heat 


Sterno is manufactured 
under U. S. Gov't Permit 
for use only as a fuel. 























WRIST RADIOLITE $4.00 














Byres as greatly admired for 
its good looks at school as 
it is prized for its sturdiness 
out of doors! 


With its dependable time, and 
ability to stand rough usage, 
an Ingersoll Wrist Watch is 
the one easy solution of the 
outdoor watch problem. 


Leo] 
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Attention Girl Scout Leaders 


Do you need money to finance some 
cherished ambition for your Troop? 
If so write me at once. I will tell you 
how you may earn enough for your 
project. Address Secretary, Green Oil 
Soap Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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Make Your Own Moccasins 


(Continued from page 26) 
must be the same as that of the cut YZ 
in the diagram. 

You are now ready to sew the upper 
to the sole. The upper may be beaded 
with Indian patterns but this work must 
be done before it is attached to the sole. 
The upper and sole are sewn together 
turned inside out. First soak the sole in 
water until it is soft and pliable. Then, 
beginning at the toe, start your sewing. 
Make holes in the leather with your 
curved awl as you go along and do your 
stitching with well waxed thread. Sew 
half way back on each side and around 
the heel. Sew up the vertical heel seam 
and turn the entire moccasin right side 
up. The small trianguiar toe flap is now 
sewn to the edge of the slit, YZ. Com- 
plete the moccasin by cutting small slits 
along the edge of the upper and inserting 
the lace. To make the left moccasin, re- 
verse the pattern. 

Another moccasin used by the northern 
plains tribes was of the one piece soft 
sole type. The pattern given here (Figure 
4) is based on a Dakota moccasin now 
in the National Museum. This moccasin 
is made entirely of ooze calf, sheep or 
any other soft skin. In making the pat- 
tern begin with an outline of the foot. 
Locate the point, A, about a half inch 
from the tip of the toe. Draw the line 
AE which is about an inch and a half 
long. Then draw the line ABC. At B, it 
should be a quarter of an inch from the 
sole outline and at C, it is about three 
inches from the center of the heel and 
a quarter of an inch below it. Now draw 














the line CD, which will be approximately 
six inches long. Next cut out the draw- 
ing you have made so far and fold it over 
on the dotted line DE. Then draw the 
pattern of the upper exactly the same 
size as that of the sole. The flap cuts, 
G and H, are now made at an angle and 
about six inches long. The curved heel 
piece, JK, is about a half inch deep and 
an inch and a quarter wide. Notice that 
KC, and FG, are exactly half the width 
of HJ. When you have made your paper 
pattern fit, cut the leather from it. 

Fold the leather along the line ED, 
so that points F and C touch. Then sew 
the long seam EABC. The vertical heel 
seam is now made by sewing KC and 
FG, which are now joined, to JDH. The 
curved heel flap JK is then turned up 
and sewn in place. The sides of this 
moccasin are not quite high enough, so 
a top piece (Figure 5) two inches wide 
and long enough to go around the open- 
ing must be cut and sewn in place. 
Through slits made in this extra top 
piece, the tie lace is passed. When this 
is done your moccasin is complete. 

A third type of moccasin which you 
may wish to make is the soft sole one of 
the Woodland Indians. It differs from 
the soft plains moccasin in that it was 
with a puckered front. Figures 6, 7 and 
8, below, show their pattern. 


Note: Mr. Salomon suggests that 
you ask your neighborhood shoemaker 
for the name of a leather dealer who can 
furnish you with the leather for the 
upper part of your moccasins. 


























Fifty cents to improve your tennis game—it’s cheap at that— 
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Rags and Romance 


(Continued from page 22) 

And then he was more furious than 
ever and so was Molly and she got a 
big stone to throw at Rags. So then, 
seeing it was two to one, and no fair, 
Bobby called Rags and he came. But 
after that he growled whenever Reggie 
came near him—and finally he had his 
revenge. 

It was just a few days after this and 
Molly and Reggie were sitting on the 
porch, and Bobby had just been say- 
ing how terrible it was that a girl 
couldn’t have any say about her brother- 
in-law, who he should be, and everything, 
because Tom is so much more fun and 
nicer to everybody—when Trotter, the 
chauffeur, who runs the motor boat too, 
came along and said did we want to go 
over to the mainland for the mail. And 
of course we did and we called Rags, 
and just as we got settled in the stern, 
Molly and Reggie came running down 
and said they wanted to go, too. And 
Moliy told Trotter to take that dog out. 
But Bobby said he was there first, and 
if Molly didn’t like it, she could get 
Reggie to paddle her over in the canoe, 
which is a joke because Reggie is too 
lazy to paddle a canoe, and I guess he 
couldn’t anyway. So Molly didn’t con- 
tinue the discussion but got into the 
bow with Reggie. 

There was a lot of mail. Trotter tossed 
it all to Bobby and then started the 
engine. Right on top was a card for me 
from all the crowd at Silver Beach saying 
when in the world was I coming home? 
And I was going back the next 
day. 

Then Bobby, who was sorting, said, 
“Ha, Ha! A Brazil stamp. For you, 
Molly.” 

Reggie reached across for the letter 
and then just as he was taking it he 
said, “Oh, deuced awkward!” And there 
was the letter floating away in the water. 
“My letter!” screamed Molly. 
“Reggie Perkins! Get my letter!” 

“Sorry, old dear. Didn’t mean to, 
really.” And he just stood staring at 
the letter which was floating farther and 
farther astern. But Bobby said, “You 
did, too.” And she hoisted Rags up on 
the edge of the boat and pointed at the 
letter and said, “Go fetch it!” 

Trotter stopped the engine, and Rags 
jumped, or else Bobby shoved him a 
little, but anyway, in just a minute, he 
had the letter in his mouth and was 
swimming back again. And Bobby and I 
helped him up over the side again, and 
the letter was soaking and the writing all 
blurred. But as soon as Molly got hold 
of it, she hugged it to her heart—just 
to show off before Reggie, of course— 
and then she said very sternly to Trotter, 
“Take the boat back to the landing, 
please.” 

So Trotter turned the boat and: we 
headed for the mainland again, and 
Reggie said, “What’s the idea?” 

And Molly said, very haughtily, just 
as they do in books, “We forgot to leave 
you on the dock.” 

And Bobby nudged me with her elbow 
and stepped on my toe. 

So that was that. 

__ (Continued on page 52) 








Right Now— 


you are deciding 
your future poise and 
grace of carriage. . 


HE College Prom of a few years 

from now, your debut, dances 
and teas—will your bodily poise and 
grace of carriage help you to hold 
your own at those gay parties? 


That is a question you are answer- 
ing every time you play a set of 
tennis, go on a hike, or even for a 
leisurely stroll. 


For more important than almost 
any other factor in developing well- 
formed feet and ankles, erect and 
graceful carriage, are the shoes you 
wear in your grammar and high 
school age. 


That is why many famous special- 
ists recommend that young women 
wear Keds. 

For Keds—light, pliant, springy— 
make young feet and ankles develop 
themselves as nature intended—high 


They are not Ke 


Leds 


unless the name aor 


is on the shoe: ’ 


arched, well proportioned, slender, 
strong. 


And Keds are smart. Every one of 
the thirty different models of Keds has 
been designed for perfect athletic effi- 
ciency with the greatest possible beauty. 


6 Women Tennis Champions 
wear Keds 


During 1926, Keds were the choice of 
more champion athletes, of more school 
teams than any other shoe. 


Gripping ground or floor sure-foot- 
edly, lending speed and graceful lithe- 
ness, Keds help to athletic success, 
give perfect foot comfort while allowing 
feet to develop as nature intended. 


Insist on Keds. They come in over 
thirty different styles, priced from 
$1.25to$4.50. Kedsaremadeonly by the 


United States Rubber Company 
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THE “DIANA” 


Trim and attractive for 





All of Helen Wills’ articles for only that much—just think! 


sports and general wear 
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Vacation Reading 


Gw9 


THE VOYAGERS: 
Being Legends and 
Histories of Atlantic 
Discovery. 


By Papraic CoLum. Pictures 
by Wilfred Jones. $2.25 


CAPTAIN BOLD- 
HEART. A Holiday 
Romance. 

By CuHar es DICKENS. 

Pictures by Susan B. Pearse. 

$1.75 
(Children’s Classics Series) 


THE HONOR OF 
DUNMORE. 


By HawTHorne DANIEL. 
Pictures by Henry Pitz. $1.75 


COWBOY HUGH. 


By Water H. Nicnots. Pic- 
tures by Joe de Yong. $2.00 


BOYS AND GIRLS OF 
HISTORY. 


By Ereen and Ruopa 


Power. With illustrations. 
$2.00 


PLAYING WITH 
CLAY. 


By Ipa M. WHEELER. 
Pictures by Elizabeth Tyler. 
$2.00 


(Work and Play Series) 


THE DREAM COACH. 


Written and illustrated by 
ANNE and DiILLwyn ParrisH. 
$1.75 


PILLICOCK HILL. 


By HERBERT ASQUITH. 
Pictures by Alice H. Watson. 
$2.00 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 


New York Boston Chicago 
Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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Barbara Follett 
Writes a Book 


By MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
The Reader's Guide, Saturday Review of Literature 


HAVE just been 

reading a book by 
a girl; it is called 
The House With- 
out Windows, 
(Knopf) and is by 
Barbara Newhall 
Follett, who is 
twelve years old 
now, but was nine 
when first she put 
this story upon 
paper. It was 
scarcely completed 
when it was des- 
troyed in a fire from 
which her family 
had to run for their 
lives. One would 
have thought the 
story was quite 
gone, for the hard- 
est thing to do with | 
the memory is to 
bring back some- 
thing that you have 
once written down 


three years; by that time it had grown 
into a longer and even more lovely story, 
and the author had come to the edge of 
her ’teens. 

It is the tale of a little girl named 
Eepersip, who lived with her parents in 
a house with a garden, pretty enough 
but set in a countryside far more inter- 
esting. So one day Eepersip packed a 
little lunch-basket and started out. 

She went east from her home 
on a shady path through beautiful wood- 
lands, with here and there a grove of 
great massive pines. And as she walked 
she sang merrily. 

“After quite a while she stepped out of 
the woodlands onto a large lawn. Close 
to the path there was a pool, with some 
tiny gold-fishes swimming about in it. 
Then she knew that she was nearing 
a house, and instead of pacing slowly 
along the path she began to run; for 
she was afraid that someone would see 
her and send her back home. But after 
a few minutes she grew tired and settled 
down to a reasonable pace. And as she 
slowed down she came into an enormous 
field of rhododendrons, lavender, white 
and brilliant red. Oh, what a gorgeous 
place that was! As Eepersip walked 
along, an oriole sang from a bush; she 
peeped into a hummingbird’s nest with 
two tiny white eggs in it; she startled 
a vireo from its nest in a low clump of 
grass, and, peeping into it, found three 
baby birds. The farther she went the 
more her heart began to leap within her 
for joy of the life she was finding for 
herself. Her loneliness decreased and 
she was free and happy as the birds 





Barbara Newhall Follett 
and lost. But Barbara worked at it for 


or butterflies.” 
A little further on 
she crosses a brook. 
“She paused on 
the path suddenly, 
then drew back, for 


a doe and her 
daisied fawn were 
grazing close by. 


Eepersip took from 
her basket a lump 
of sugar, and held it 
out to the beautiful 
creatures. Very hesi- 
tatingly the doe 
moved forward, fol- 
lowed by her fawn, 
and at last took the 
lump of sugar from 
Eepersip’s fingers. 

. Could it be a 
dream, she thought? 
Eepersip had experi- 
enced the delightful 
sensation of the 
doe’s slightly rough 
tongue around her 
fingers, and suddenly she felt as if she 
could never leave them—as if she must 
stay always and play in the woods. Al- 
ready she had become acquainted with 
a doe and a fawn, and they were not 
afraid of her!” 

And this, to put the story in a nutshell, 
is just what she does do. She never comes 
back, though the family tries continually 
to entrap her, and once does manage to 
keep her within doors for a little while. 
But she escapes, and this time they 
realize that they can never keep her. She 
lives first in the meadows, then beside 
the sea, then upon a mountain: her com- 
panions are a squirrel and a white kitten 
that never grows to be a cat, just as 
Eepersip stays the same age though 
three years pass. There is one little boy 
who comes out to play with her, and then 
her own sister whom she induces to stay 
for awhile, but who grows too homesick 
to remain. But Eepersip is never home- 
sick, for she is really more a fairy than 
a child; she is the fairy that lives in a 
little girl’s mind in those years when 
anything that grows out-of-doors is 
worth more to her than anything that 
can be found within walls, even of a 
palace. With most of us the fairy goes 
away before we are ten, and goes so com- 
pletely that it is hard for us to remember 
it was ever there. But Eepersip becomes 
more and more a fairy, until at length, 
one day when she is leaping high in the 
air, happy and free, a gold and black 
butterfly alights on either wrist, and as 
they wave their wings Eepersip rises, 
rises, until she is at last lost to sight. 
She is a wood-nymph now, a spirit of 
nature. 





A new frock for—well, you simply won't believe for how little! 
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As I read Barbara’s book, I thought 
about you, and I realized that some of 
Barbara’s experiences will be very inter- 
esting whether you intend to write or 
not. The first special thing is the means 
by which this book was written: I mean 
the mechanical means. Barbara has “used 
a typewriter as a plaything from a time 
that she can’t remember.” As a result, 
she wrote this book directly on the keys, 
scarcely aware of the process of writing. 
So her thought could flow freely, un- 
hampered by the strain of cramped 
pencil or pen. Most of us tried to write 
a book when we were little, and gave it 
up because our hands gave out. Of course 
the typewriter did not provide Barbara 
with the story, but it made it easier for 
her to give the story to us. 

In the second place, read over the little 
bit of the story that I have quoted, and 
see how the words, even in these few 
sentences, impress you as appropriate, 
and arranged with simplicity and grace. 
Now words do not come into our heads 
by themselves: we have to get them 
from somewhere. Barbara’s father says 
that when she was nine her vocabulary was 
made up of “deposits from the works of 
Walter de la Mare, George MacDonald, 
W. H. Hudson, Mark Twain, Shelley and 
Scott. No books meant more to her, be- 
tween the ages of six and ten, than The 
Three Mulla-Muggars, A Little Boy Lost, 
and The Princess and the Goblin.” 

I know those books well; I know with 
what felicity the words in them are 
chosen and used. When you are gather- 
ing the words for your vocabulary, those 
words that you will use all through life— 
for most of us lay in our stock of words 
while we are young—it is important that 
you should become accustomed to beau- 
tiful English. Lord Dunsany, when he 
was a little boy, read Shakespeare, the 
Bible and old ballads: he did not know 
there was anything else to read. His 
English was formed by these influences: 
he writes like no one but himself, but his 
words are dignified and expressive, his 
sentences move like music, and he speaks 
sincerely, not in phrases that mean noth- 
ing. Suppose he had been brought up on 
comic strips that say “wanna” and 
“gotcha,” and on stories for boys whose 
style is without form or comeliness? 
Perhaps you have no idea of writing. 
But why be content with even talking like 
the Rover Boys, when your language may 
be like that of the girl in the fairy story 
who dropped pearls every time she spoke? 

The third point is, not to be afraid to 
use beautiful or new words, once you 
have made their acquaintance. Try them 
on the family, if you are afraid the girls 
at school may think you are “stuck-up,” 
but try them on someone. Use them in 
sentences, not only in your exercises in 
English class, but in your everyday con- 
versation. Every new word that you can 
really use is a new idea, no matter how 
near it may come to another word. 
When you come upon one that looks 
attractive, don’t let it stop upon the 
page: take it out for exercise. And be 
sure that the books you read most often 
are those whose sentences are like music, 
or whose words arouse your imagination 
and make you wish to make them part 
of your vocabulary—which means part 
of your life. 





TRAVELING PACKAG 
ford OCneGE Commune 3 YUL He 


Vere. 


SANITARY NAPKINS 


ME by THE VENUS CORPORATION now Yon USA 





Vacation Necessity 


In grandmother’s time, women spent their 
leisure hours knitting or embroidering, but to- 
day our lives are filled with activity, and so 
have come modern conveniences that may be 
well called modern necessities. 


An important one of these is Venus Traveling 
Package containing three full size Sanitary 
Napkins unbelievably compressed into its tiny 
size. They are the fine Venus quality and 
shake out easily to downy fullness. 


Sold at leading stores, three in a package for 
a quarter;—an inexpensive introduction to 
future comfort. Ask the salesgirl to show you 
Venus Sanitary Apparel. If your favorite 
store does not carry Venus Products, send us a 
postcard with their name and address. 


Ask to see Sanitary Belt No. 365, which 
is especially adapted for camp wear. 





VENUS CORPORATION 
1170 Broadway, New York 








Answer This One! 


How Can You Get 
the Most for 


= ” 
See page 55 for the answer 























Helen Perry Curtis will tell you how to make it in July 
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Camp Director! 





Give Your Brain 
a Vacation Too! 





Get Sunday and holiday pro- 
grams, ideas for stunts, parties 
and pageants from these books 


Services for 
the Open 


Arranged by Loura I. Matoon and 
Helen D. Bragdon 


Twenty-nine beautiful services for 
the out-of-doors. Appropriate read- 
ings and prayers from great authors. 
Music and words of eighty-five 
carefully selected songs. Some of 
the services are: For the Opening 
Day at Camp, Morning, The Open 


Road, Growing Things, Dreams 
and Visions, John Burroughs, 
Comradeship 


$1.00......... In quantities .75 


Community 
Drama 


Prepared by the Playground and Recre- 
ation Association of America 


Full and simple directions on all 
the complexities of theatrical pro- 
duction. Half of the book is de- 
voted to programs for special days, 
directions for big community 
parties and a fifty-page bibliogra- 


k phy of plays and books on pro- 

GUAION 0 cc cccsecevescecceeue 
THE CENTURY CO. 

p 353 Fourth Ave. New York 


3¢——_——_ 
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Plays and Entertain- 
ments for Girls 
Send for our new 
320 page Catalog and 
Special circular 


‘Plays for Girls” 


S 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
Incorporated 1898 
T. R. EDWARDS, Managing Director 
25 West 45th St., New York City 























Rags and Romance 
(Continued from page 49) 


Well, when we got back to the island, 
Molly ran up to her room to be alone 
with her letter, and when she came down 
she was all smiling, so I guess she could 
make it out—most of it, at any rate— 
and she was awfully sweet and friendly 
to Rags, but Bobby only said, “It’s 
about time.” 

Whether she meant about Rags or 
about Tom, you couldn’t tell, but either 
was fitting. Anyway, it was nice to have 
Rags a universal favorite at last! 

Well, the next day, as I said, I was 
to go home, and I was sorry to go and 
leave Rags, for I felt he was at least 
half my dog. 

“We'll take him to the station to say 
goodbye to you, anyway,” said Bobby. 

And Bobby had him on a leash. While 
we were waiting for my train, a train 
came in from Boston, with lots of peo- 
ple getting off, and all at once Rags be- 
gun to tug and jump and bark, and be- 
fore she could help herself he dragged 
Bobby down the platform until she 
bumped straight into a young man who 
by this time was all tangled up in the 
leash because Rags had jumped up ‘on 
him from all four sides. Mr. Fentriss 
and I ran after Bobby to help her, and 
just as we came up, what do you think! 
—that young man was calling Rags by 
his name! 

“Why, Rags!” he said. 
fellow!” 

And he knelt down and took Rags’ 
head in his hands and Rags was beside 
himself and licked the man’s face and 


“Rags, old 


whimpered, and Mr. Fentriss said, 
“Guess there’s no doubt about whose 
dog he is.” 


And when the young man got up, 
winking very fast so we wouldn’t see 
there were tears in his eyes, he said, 
“T came up from Boston just on the 
chance of finding him, sir. We got ship- 
wrecked off here somewhere, Rags and 
I, in the dead of night—couldn’t see a 
thing. There was a storm, you remember. 
I was picked up by a schooner, but we 
couldn’t find the dog. Thought he was 
lost and yet couldn’t just make up my 
mind to it, either—couldn’t rest easy 
till I'd come back to scout around the 
coast on the chance he’d got ashore... .” 
He bent over and patted Rags and Rags 
licked his hand. 

“Good old scout. You squeaked 
through after all. Right at the station 
to meet me!” Rags was jumping about 
all wild again at being spoken to, and 
the man said, “My name is Cummings. 
And I live in Boston, at 44 Boule- 
vard.” 

And Bobby said, “Oh, we thought 
it was Portland, but the letter came 
back.” She hesitated a minute, so I 
knew she hated to do it, but then she 
handed the leash to Mr. Cummings. 

“We're awfully sorry,” she said, “be- 
cause he’s a wonderful dog, but we’re 
glad he found you, because he sorrowed 
so.” 

And just then my train came in, and 
the curtain fell, you might say, on-this 
happy ending to the story of Rags. 
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The Wedding Gown of Arabella 


(Continued from page 15) 
were torn between home duties and mil- 
itary ones. Suddenly, Mistress Lamson 
spoke. 

“Samuel, some one be approaching!” 
Her voice was startled. 

“Canst see the lane from here?” Sam- 
uel poked his face through the branches 
of the peach tree above his mother. 

“Nay—'tis hidden by the cornfield!” 
Dropping the peach she held, Mistress 
Lamson wrung her hands. 

“How know ye, then? I think—” 

“Hush!” 

“Ann!” said Captain Samuel huskily. 

Mistress Lamson whirled around. 
“Why, Ann Williams!” she exclaimed. 
And in her voice, affection fought with 
suspicion. “What do ye here?” 

“I came—I came—” The newcomer’s 
voice faltered, “Oh, Sam, fly!” Ann 
Williams took a quick step forward. 
“I saw your horse tied to the gate this 
morning, as did my father. He comes wi’ 
some others to—to—” She stopped, 
made a futile, little gesture of despair. 
“Fly, Sam!” she repeated imploringly. 

“Fly!” Samuel Lamson’s voice was 
contemptuous. “Why, pray, Mistress 
Williams, should I fly?” 

Ann wrung her hands. “Because ye be 
but one against fifteen!” she cried. “Ah, 
do not be stubborn, Sam! Won’t ye go 
while there be time—no one knows I 
came here ahead, so they be coming at 
their own leisure! Won’t ye go because,” 
Ann Williams’ fluttering hands hid her 
blushing face, “because I love ye!” 

But to Prudence’s vast astonishment, 
her brother only shook his head gruffly. 
“How know I ye do not trick me?” he 
said sullenly. “Tory once, Tory forever!” 

A little heart-broken cry came from 
Ann. “Then,” she whispered, “then ye 
will not flee?” 

“Nay!” Again Samuel Lamson shook 
his head impatiently. “I shall not. Tho’ 
mayhap I might have,” his eyes were 
hard and cruel, “had not a Tory woman 
warned me.” 

With a stifled sob, Ann turned away 
and disappeared beyond the rows of corn- 
stalks. 

But the young soldier, past all reason, 
almost mad with despair and sorrow, 
stood his place grimly. Then Prudence, 
drawing herself to her full fifteen-year- 
old height, spoke levelly. 

“Ye would be a traitor, Sam?” 

At that, the young man started and 
glanced up, his hard eyes showing in- 
terest at last. “What mean ye?” he asked 
harshly. 

“Ye would be the first to dub His 
Excellency traitor did he e’er linger in 
needless danger,” the girl told him coldly. 
“Are ye then exempt from duty yourself, 
riding, as ye say, wi’ dispatches for 
General Washington?” 

“TI ha’ the dispatches safely hidden.” 

“Ye ha’ them not safely placed in His 
Excellency’s hand!” retorted Prudence. 

There was a silence, then Samuel 
Lamson threw up his head. “Ye be 
right, little maid!” he acknowledged. 
“Only mine own wretchedness could 
ha’ made me such a blind boobie! Come, 


I will go!” He turned, now, to his 
mother, a winning smile upon his face. 


“Farewell,” he said tenderly. “Do not. 


hasten back wi’ us!” 

Pelting down the slope of the moun- 
tain, once through the corn-fields, Pru- 
dence fairly flew after her brother, only 
pausing to cast a hurried glance over her 
shoulder at the kitchen door. But there 
she uttered a groan. 

“Redcoats!” she cried. “At the turn 
o’ the road—there, at the top o’ the hill 
now!” She pointed wildly behind her. 
“Oh, Sam, it be too late! Wherever can 
ye hide, now!” 

“Is’t Williams’ band, think ye?” 

“Nay, no farmers, these! Not e’en 
Hessians!” Shading her gaze, Prudence 
peered more closely. “Stay,” she added, 
“methinks I see women amongst them! 
Ah,” a light dawned upon her, “ ’tis 
Hessian campwomen, come to raid us 
for bread—mayhap from the camp on 
Staten Island. Now how,” her jaw 
dropped, “did they know Mother baked 
today?” 

In spite of the gravity of his plight, 
Captain Samuel chuckled. “Silly lass— 
it only happened so!” Snatching his 
saddle bags up, he commenced mechani- 
cally to stuff them with his belongings. 

“Nay, tis too late for flight!” Pru- 
dence stepped inside the kitchen and 
spoke earnestly. “I doubt an ye could 
e’en escape the back way, through the 
woods, for when the redcoats arrive, they 
will surround the house, and they can 
see, now, from the road. Wait—let me 
think! Surely,” Prue’s hands beat one 
against the other, “surely there be some 
way to save ye from capture!” 

“Fool!” burst out Samuel Lamson, 
“Fool that I was, to have stayed and be 
caught like a rat in a trap!” 

“These people be strangers,” mused 
Prudence unheedingly. Her eyes dropped 
thoughtfully upon the dresser, then 
brightened all at once. “Sam!” she ex- 
claimed. “I think I know o’ a plan! Gi’ 
me your coat!” 

With a curiously docile gesture, 
Samuel Lamson peeled off the buff and 
blue coat to his uniform. Then he 
checked an exclamation when Prue, 
snatching it from him, advanced to the 
roaring fire in the fire-place and stuffed 
it down behind the back-log. ~ 

“Now,” said the girl rapidly, “go ye 
up into my room, Samuel! I will soon 
follow!” 

Fifteen minutes or so later, Mistress 
Lamson peeped timidly into her kitchen, 
hoping against hope that somehow, some 
way, her son had escaped. Then, sniffing 
angrily, she entered hastily and the party 
of stupid-looking Hessian women, 
gathered around the fireplace, turned at 
her entrance. 

“What do ye here?” demanded the 
unwilling hostess. “Why come ye into 
a body’s house wi’ out warning or in- 
vitation?” 

“Easy, mistress!” An unexpected 
voice spoke from the shelter of the 
ingle-nook and, glancing that way, Mis- 
tress Lamson’s startled eyes beheld a 

(Continued on page 54) 
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tall, lanky British soldier leisurely climb- 
ing to his feet, a good-natured grin upon 
his weathered face. “These women want 
but a bit o’ bread, an’ ye please!” 

“I do not please,” retorted Mistress 
Lamson tartly. “Not,” she added 
bitterly, “that it will matter to you or 
your Hessian beggar-women!” 

But when the smile faded from the 
redcoat’s face and an ugly, threatening 
expression took its place, Mistress Lam- 
son realized she had made a mistake. So 
she smiled placatingly and advancing a 
step toward the buttery door, she asked 
invitingly, “Would ye not like a quaff o’ 
buttermilk, sir? The day be so very 
warm!” 

To her discomfort, however, the red- 
coat shook his head. He held up his 
hand abruptly. “No tricks, mistress,” he 
said in a surly voice. “Stay where ye 
be, for there be business to attend to!” 

Mistress Lamson’s heart dropped. 
What could the business be? And how 
could she have been so foolish as to 
antagonize the enemy? She turned list- 
lessly as a step sounded outside the 
door and a British officer entered. 

“How now, Sanders?” The officer 
spoke frowningly and did not offer to 
remove his hat, though he bowed ironi- 
cally to Mistress Lamson. 

“T was about to inquire, sir,” replied 
the soldier, Sanders. ‘Mistress,’ he 
turned importantly to Mistress Lamson, 
“we ha’ had information that ye be 
hiding a certain rebel, Lamson.” He 
glanced down at the paper in his hand. 
“Samuel Lamson,” he added. “Know ye 
aught o’ him?” 

‘“‘He—he is my son!” faltered Mistress 
Lamson, paling. 

“Know ye 0’ his present whereabouts?” 

“N—nay!” 

But here the British officer, who had 
been watching Mistress Lamson closely, 
interrupted. His keen gaze had not over- 
looked her sudden pallor. 

“Search the house, Sanders!” he 
ordered, and at Mistress Lamson’s sud- 
den step forward and the frantic gesture 
of her hand against her heart, he wheeled 
upon her. “Hast any objections, 
madam?” he asked sarcastically. 

Mistress Lamson clapped the back of 
her hand against her mouth, as though 
to still a cry. For a second she stood 
thus, then her hand dropped and she 
looked at the Englishman smilingly. 

“No objections, sir,” she returned, her 
eyes fixed upon the round face Prudence 
had poked around the stair-door. “What 


is it, dear?” asked Mistress Lamson 
quietly. 
Prudence, dropping a_ respectful 


curtsey in the direction of the frowning 
officer, advanced into the room. “Mother, 
will you please come up and help me to 
fix cousin Arabella’s gown?” she begged 
innocently. “I be fearful the skirt hangs 
not even!” 

“In—just—one—moment, Prue!” 
answered her mother in a _ queer, 
breathless voice. Her wide eyes were 
fixed upon the bayonet-tipped musket 





She winced and shivered—this girl who was afraid of thunderstorms—and yet— 
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with which the redcoat, Sanders, was 
prodding every conceivable hiding-place 
in the kitchen. 

“But cousin Arabella hath such a 
cold, mother!” objected Prue, glancing 
in an agony of sympathy at her mother’s 
white lips. “Though I ha’ made her wear 
her shawl during the fitting, yet I be 
fearful o’ lung fever! However, an ye 
come now, all will be well! I say, all 
will be well!” 

At last poor Mistress Lamson seemed 
to acquire the double meaning of her 
young daughter’s words and to brighten 
visibly. She turned to the British officer, 
who, standing near the party of Hessian 
women, like them was watching the 
scene sullenly. 

“My niece—Ara—Arabella, is come 
to me for help on her—her—wedding— 
gown, sir,” she answered. “I crave your 
leave to go to her upstairs!” 

“Your request be granted, madam,” 
said the officer ponderously. Then, bow- 
ing, “Ah, Mistress Williams, ye did not 
go on wi’ your father and his friends to 
the Town by the River after delivering 
your message and sending them off in 
the other direction!” 

Prue and her mother turned at the 
door in time to see Ann Williams, cold- 
eyed, set of face, step across the thresh- 
old and regard them broodingly. 

“Take some o’ the men, Sanders, and 
search the barn!” ordered the Britisher 
when the door had closed behind 
Samuel’s frightened mother and sister. 
“T, myself,” the officer’s eyes were fixed 
inquisitively upon the stair-door, “I 
shall search upstairs! Mistress Williams, 
your pardon!” 

Sanders wore a grin as he rejoined 
his fellows outside and led them toward 
the barn. “The major cannot resist 
the attraction o’ a pretty girl!” he said 
with a wink. “’Twould be a pity an 
Cousin Arabella were homely!” 

But “Cousin Arabella,” when the 
major, after a discreet knock, entered 
the little room under the eaves at Mis- 
tress Lamson’s permission, was anything 
but homely! Indeed, the major found 
himself almost gasping at the vision of 
loveliness in the shimmering, glimmering 
silk that faced him. Cousin Arabella 
might have been considered rather too 
tall for some, but the staring major 
swore she suited him, with her 
white, even teeth showing in a timid, 
startled smile, with a glimpse of flashing 
brown eyes showing for an instant be- 
neath long lashes, with red lips and 
straight, fine nose and the long slender 
lines of her figure but enhanced by 
the shawl she drew modestly about 
her shoulders. Prudence, catching the 
interest upon the major’s susceptible 
face, stifled a naughty laugh; but Mis- 
tress Lamson, apparently busy upon her 
knees pinning the folds of heavy silk, got 
to her feet with dignity and stood wait- 
ing with raised eyebrows. 

“M—madam,” stammered the major 
to those eyebrows, “your pardon! When 
one searches for—for rebels,” he made 
a vague gesture, “one must—must search 
everywhere!” 

“Pardon be granted!” whispered Ara- 
bella hoarsely. 

“My niece hath such a cold as hath 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Guard and Instructor. All Land Sports, Rid- 

ing, Hikes, Nature, etc. Girl Scout Merit 

Badge Tests passed. Enrollment 50. Fee $300. 
Mrs. Geonce H. Tomes 

266 Lenox Road Brooklyn, N. Y. 








On Lake 

ashMoO0O fais 

Vine- 

yard Sound. Martha’s Vineyard Id., a, éo acres 

with Lake and Sea frontage for 25 girls, warm bath- 

ing, sailing, bungalows with dressing rooms and 

lavatories. Horseback riding included in $300 fee. 

The Director is a mother who knows how to take care 
of girls and make them happy. Send for Booklet. 


Mrs. Wilfrid 0. White 








CAMP OAHE Granite tare 


MUNSONVILLE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

For Girls: 8 - 20. Enrolment limited, 
Swimming, canoeing, mountain-climbing, horseback 
riding, fencing, rifiery, clock-golf, tennis, Nature- 
lore, fascinating arts and crafts, dramatics, dancing. 
Elevation 1300 feet. Illustrated booklet. 

SARA R. CARTER, Director, 

The Avon, 6 E. Read St., Baltimore, ‘Maryland. 


OKATOMI Camp for Girls 


In the high hills of southern New York, 1600 feet elevation 
—Farm of 115 Acres for fun and frolic. Arts and Crafts— 














Directors: Mimi H. Garesché, Ann 0. Watt 
3622 Pine Bd., St. Louis, Mo. 





CAMP BRYN AFON 
Land o' Lakes, Roosevelt, Wisc. 


Private Lake. All land and water sports. 
Kentucky horses. Riding included in 
tuition and taught by West Point Gradu- 
ate. Craft studio. Screened Sleeping Bun- 
galows with hardwood floors. Tenth sea- 
son. Girls 7 to 20. Staff of 30 College 
Women. Booklet. Letta H. Broadbridge, 
The Palms, 1009 Jefferson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 








PERRY-MANSFIELD CAMP 


Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


Recreational Camp. Horseback riding, swim- 
ming, tennis. Counsellors Training Course— 
Separate Junior Camp. Normal and Profes- 
sional Course Theatre Arts. Booklet. 1140 
Grant St., Denver, Colo. 








ROSE HAVEN 


A camp for 30 Christian Girls 5-14 yrs. old. 
Meets exact demands of exceptionally par- 
ticular parents. Under direction of Rose 
Haven School. 8th season. 8 miles from N. 

C. 1 week to 2 months. Address Mary 
Birchard, Box 17-L, Tenafly, New Jersey. 





Offers splendid oppor- 
tunities for the American 
Girl, in public schools, col- 
leges, and associations. It is 
a healthful and most inter- 
esting occupation. 
Thorough training in all 
branches of physical educa- 
tion including all games, 
athletics, swimming, etc., 
and a four weeks’ camping 
course, is offered by the 


NORMAL COLLEGE 
AMERICAN Gymnastic UNION 


419 East Michigan Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
ASK FOR THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 

















KAMP KAIRPHREE 


For fifty girls. In the pines of north- 
eastern Michigan. On Lake Huron. All 
of the usual camp activities., Staff of 
college women. Resident nurse. Personal 
supervision o stressed. All positions filled. 


MRS. GEORGE R. SWAIN, Director. 
713 E. eSerene Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 








KUM-AGEN-KAMP {e7? 


—— Beach, Mears, Michigan 
r Camp among the pines and junipers in 
Fy ‘Michigan is limited to fifty girls eight 
to sixteen years of age. There are excellent facil- 
ities for Water Sports and Athletics, Tennis, 
Horses, Fishing, Mother and Daughter Week, Trips 
and many other interesting features. 





Blackstone College 


FOR GIRLS) 

A splendid school with the ideals of a 
Christian home. Takes girls from the 
first year high school through two years 
of college work. 

Diploma courses in Junior College, 
Teacher-Training, College Preparatory, 
and Commercial. Strong departments in 
Fine Arts. Gymnasium and sports. 

Thorough instruction, sympathetic care 
and guidance. Splendid New Fireproof Build- 
ings. Healthful location near Richmond, Va. 

Thirty-fourth session begins Sept. 15, 
1927. Terms reasonable. Catalog and view- 
book sent on request. 


W. B. Gates, A. M., Pres. Blackstone, Va. 





HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS 
KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
Affiliated with New York University 








Illustrated Booklet sent upon request. 
Address:—Luthera Seymour, 5745 Dorchester Ave., 
Chicago, til. 


University Credit. Students enrolled for September and 
February. Exceptional residence facilities. Miss Harrietta 
Melissa Mills, Principal, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Dramatics. All land sports and a sports. Hiking, Basket 
Ball, Tennis, Swimming, Canoe nosing. Aquaplaning, gg 
Address May R. Winans, 241 Adelphi St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















Who doesn’t like a bargain? Here’s the biggest one yet—five months for 50c 
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Ready? Go! 
(Continued from page 25) 


without? The best camper is the one who 
gets everything she-needs into the small- 
est possible space and has an equipment 
which weighs the least possible amount. 
Are you a good camper, according to 
this standard? 

After you have revised your list, take 
the recommended camp equipment list 
which your captain or your local director 
has for you and see how nearly your list 
agrees with it. If you have no such list, 
you will find an excellent one in our 
Camp Andrée circular which will be 
mailed to you upon request if you will 
write for one to Miss Elin Lindberg at 
National Headquarters, 670 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. 

The best part about this game is that 
if you will play it as I have suggested, 
you will be training yourself to be a real 
camper. For every real camper is able 
to make a list of necessary camp equip- 
ment in any part of the country, under 
any conditions. 

As the years go by and as you camp 
again and again—which I hope you will 
—you will find that certain camp things 
become necessities to you, while it is 
great fun to change others about. I 
wouldn’t go to any camp, for instance, 
without my pet bedroom slippers (warm 
and woolly) or my green lumberjack 
shirt for coolish days or my green “Paul 
Bunyan” socks. Then there is my bed 
roll, and my special camp outfit in- 
cluding my mess kit, my sheath knife, 
my safety match box, my whistle and 
my leather lanyard. 

And I have not mentioned camp meals. 
Many of you will go to Girl Scout camps 
where the meals are planned by the camp 
dietician. But those of you who are to 
be pioneer campers or who go on special 
gypsy trips will add to your game the 
question of what to take for food. 

Then there is the matter of how to 
send your camp equipment to camp and 
of getting it there in time, but I must 
leave that to you to fill in. Won’t you 
write and tell me about your camp and 
what you like best in it? I am always 
happy to hear from you. Write to me at 
the National Headquarters of the Girl 
Scouts and your letter will surely reach 
me. A most happy summer to you! 


A P.S. to Miss Price’s game: One day 
when Louise Price (who is head of the 
National Camp Department of the Girl 
Scouts) was talking with the editor of 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, she told of how she 











eand Camp with the Girl Scouts at 


ANDREE 


to is your National Girl Scout camp where Girl Scouts 
for seven years have learned the joy of working and play- 
ing together in the out-of-doors. It is located in the hills of 
Westchester, only thirty miles from New York. 

The Camp is conducted entirely on the patrol system, with each 
patrol in its own encampment. Here Girl Scouts may study Nature 
Lore, Map Making, Pioneering, Pageantry, Archery, Country Dancing. 
Instruction in Swimming and.Red Cross Life Saving is given under 
competent supervision. The Camp is open to all registered Girl Scouts 
fourteen years of age or over. 

Camp Anprez is a real adventure in the 
comradeship of Girl Scouting. 
Open July 2nd to September 2nd—Rate $15.00 per week. 


Camp Edith Macy, 


just across the road from Camp Andrée, is open to Girl Scout leaders 
and every one over eighteen years of age who wishes to become a Girl 
Scout leader or is interested in Girl Scout training. 

A vacation at Camp Edith Macy is a joyous combination of work 
and play. Practical courses in Introductory and Advanced Troop Man- 
agement, Nature Lore, Forestry, Campcraft, Psychology of Leadership. 
Courses for Local Directors will be given in the morning. The after- 
noon program is elective. During July and August there will be an 
opportunity for those Girl Scout Leaders and others who do not wish to 
register for any courses to spend their vacations at Camp Edith Macy. 
Rate per Week $20.00. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS FOR BOTH CAMPS 
Miss Eun Linpserc, Camp Manager 
CAMP EDITH MACY, BRIARCLIFF MANOR, NEW YORK. 








Schools 











COMMONWEALTH ART COLONY 





W 7 TMOORL ( O Boothbay Harbor, Maine 
ES AND LLEGE Established in 1907. Students’ headquarters for room 
a 


Located in sunny San Antonio, renee hool and board. 

H i oo Location: East Side, convenient to the most picturesque 
Junior College and a A “A scenes; on a hill above the morning fogs of the Harbor. 
courses. Splendid School of Fine Arts. Subjects: Drawing and Painting from nature, Color, Com- 
Highest afhliation. Excellent climate. position, Perspective, Still Life, Dynamic Symmetry. 


article is as Miss Price told it, although . : All mediums. Advanced or beginners ; Personal Instruction. 
she, herself, did not actually write it: | | Qrtees con Training. We Berroet. || Salta ha stu erties pee mda 
And don’t forget that you can earn all ; Pesta . A. G. Randall, 719 Broad Street, Providence, R. 1. 

kinds of new camp equipment through 
THe AMERICAN GIRL premium plan— 
whatever you need for camp without its 
costing you anything, because if you 
don’t find what you want on the Premium 
list, you can join the Earn-Your-Own 
Club and earn the money which will 
buy what you want. Either way you will 


make your camp dream come true. 


Travel Announcement: The Camp Tour will continue in July—Don’t miss it 


herself gets ready for camp and of a new 
game which she thought would be fun to 
play. It was such an interesting story 
that Helen Ferris wrote it down. So this 




















MISS HARRIS’ FLORIDA SCHOOL 
Northern Management and Faculty. 
Outdoor classes and ocean bathing October 

to June. Intimate home influence. Sepa- 
rate building for younger girls. 
Hiustreted esteleg, ie Norton, Mass. 30 miles from Boston. The Junior School 
Jutta Fittmore Harris, Principal of House in the Pines. For girls under 15. Athletic fields. 
1048 Brickell Avenue Miami, Florida yy riding. ions A - ; Uw of nets 
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Summer’ s 
Coming 
—and Camp 


Think of All the Things You'll Want 





—You may have them 


FREE 


And in the easiest way, too. By securing subscriptions to THE 
American Girt. You can probably count, without stopping to 
think, a dozen girls who would adore having THe American Girt, 
and who would subscribe right away if you told them about it. 


A Mess Kit 


A Wrist Watch 


A Bugle 


ae 


This cheerful little watch shines by 
night as well as by day and it will 
shine for you for only nine 1-year 
subscriptions, or six 2-year sub- 
scriptions to THEAMERICAN GiIRL— 


Your whole patrol might 
work for this—for you 
do need it so badly— 
think of possibly miss- 
ing mess call because 














You've almost got to have one 
for pioneering, as well as for 
gypsy trips where you cook 
your own—to say nothing about 
all-day picnics and beach par- 
ties even if you don’t go to 
camp. This one in shining 
aluminum is yours for only five 
l-year or four 2-year subscrip- 
tions. 


A Flashlight 

Camp without a bug-light—it’s 
unthinkable. This handy 
one will come to you in 
the small size for three 1- 
year or two 2-year sub- 
scriptions, or you can have 
it in a larger size for four 
1-year or three 2-year sub- 
scriptions. 


For a full list of articles you may have FREE see page 62. 


why not get them today? 








Don’t forget these 
FREE 


with only 1 new subscription 
Stationery 
Midget Pin 
Song Book 
Aluminum Sewing Kit 
Stockings 
Neckerchief 
Handkerchief 
Whistle 
Girl Scout Game Book 
Guide Rope 
Iodine Pen 
Bandeaux 
Knots, Hitches & Splices 











you haven't a _ bugle. 
Or don’t think about it 
—it’s too terrible. Food’s 
so important at camp. 
And only nine 1-year 


subscriptions or six 2-year sub- 
scriptions will make it impossible. 


A Knife 
It will go to all camp 
activities—it’s great 
for handicrafts and 
perfectly grand for 
slicing bacon, and 
it’s willing to act as 
a canopener. It is 
yours for only three 
l-year or two 2-year 
subscriptions. 
These are only a few 
of the things you 
can win. Send your 
subscriptions to 


Tue AmegrIcAN Girt, 670 Lexington 


Avenue, New York. 























Give it at your troop meetings! Give it at your parties! . 
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All Aboard forOur Big Camp Tour 


(Continued from page 33) 

And torrents, immediately. Every girl 
ran for her bed. Alas for those who had 
used dead wood for stakes for their 
poncho shelter! Down came some of the 
fireplaces because their wood had given 
way. For an hour, many were busy fast- 
ening ponchos to large stones. 

“Two girls had pitched their shelters 
on the hill so that their heads were 
lower than their feet! The mosquitoes 
were numerous. Our ponchos literally 
pools of water, kept sinking, sinking! 
One innocent turn and you had taken 
your morning shower! But we kept up 
our spirits. We thought what fun it would 
be to talk about this hike when we got 
home. Everybody appeared at breakfast 
in good spirits. My, how goed the corn- 
meal bread tasted! By the time we re- 
turned to Innisfree, we were quite dry. 
And we certainly had learned a lot!” 


What ho, New AMERICAN GIRL 
Stunt! 


Enter, Gladima 


Gladima Scout insists on being heard 
—for of course she has come along on 
the tour. She says we must stop right 
now to read the new stunt on page 30, 
and plan to give it at campfire tonight. 
She insists, so she says, that our party 
be 100% for THE AMERICAN GiRL. Hur- 
rah for you, Gladima! We think so, too. 
Of course we'll read the stunt and give 
it. Because we want the tour to be on 
the Honor Roll, too. 


Next Stop, Butte, Montana 


A long jump—and worth it! For our 
next stop is with the Girl Scouts of 
Butte, Montana, who have a hundred 
acres of their own on which to camp— 
and more lovely mountains over which 
to roam. Is it any wonder that they lke 
to roam, camera in hand? Light and 
shadow, perspective and balance! Mrs. 
Higgins, their counsellor, has blazed a 
trail for them along the mysteries of suc- 
cessful nature and landscape photog- 
raphy. What a story each picture tells us 
of the girls’ ability to see beauty wherever 
they go. Enlargements of thirty of the 
best pictures were made at the end of 
last season for the camp collection. 


New Camps Everywhere 


New camps—what a thrill there is in 
them! Louise Price says to put them on 
our list by all means, because a new 
camp is always so especially exciting. 
Here are the girls of Indianapolis, en- 
chanted with the one hundred and fifty 
acres of beautiful woodland which has 
been given them for a camp site. A bub- 
bling brook winds its way among the 
old and often giant trees on the land— 
one sycamore is said to be one of the 
largest of its kind in North America. 
There’s a picturesque old swinging 
bridge, too, and an old log cabin built by 
the first settlers in this region. The girls 
are planning to furnish this old cabin 
in the manner of those early days. 

The girls of Baltimore are going to 
have a new camp, too, and the girls of 
Tampa, Florida. Toledo and Dayton, 





Ohio, are busy with new plans, as are 
all the Jackson, Michigan, Girl Scouts. 
Aren’t camping days fun? 


Time Out to Make Something 

You wouldn’t believe the lovely things 
which girls in our day camps have made! 
The girls in Camp Hemlock of New 
Brunswick, N. J. enjoy basketry and 
whittling. Anyone of our tour who wishes 
to stop over with the New Brunswick 
girls may do so. Or in Pontiac, Michigan, 
—plaster of Paris prints of leaves. Or 
at Camp Sycamore Hollow in St. Louis— 
hooked rugs. It’s surprising what you can 
get done during the summertime. 


Over the Ocean, Next! 


As long as we’re making big jumps, 
why not hop across the Atlantic and 
into Switzerland, because another World 
Camp will soon be going on there (Au- 
gust fifth to sixteenth,to be exact—and 
if you are going to be in Europe, why not 
really drop in?) We'll have many a story 
about it in THe AMERICAN GrrL because 
our own Mrs. Edey, head of our Field 
Department, and our own Camille 
Devied, managing editor of THE AMER- 
1CAN GIRL, are going to be there. And 
along with the Girl Guides and Girl 
Scouts from other countries, twenty-four 
Girl Scouts from the United States will 
be there, too, selected by the various 
Regional Committees and sailing to- 
gether from New York on July third. 
What a month in store for them! First 
the ocean trip with all the fun of getting 
acquainted, of deck games, of bouillon 
at eleven and tea at four( and how you 
watch for the trays after twenty-four 
hours of ocean air!), then the thrill of 
disembarking at Boulogne in a babel of 
French from the facteurs and the douane 
officials and the railway guards that 
you might understand if only they would 
speak slowly. Paris brings two days 
packed with sight-seeing (and only just 
begun at the end of them), and is fol- 
lowed swiftly with a long day trip south- 
ward through the lovely vineyards of 
Champagne, through tiny villages where 
peasants in blue blouses and sabots pause 
to watch the train pass, and finally, as 
Switzerland draws near, the majesty of 
Mont Blanc in the distance. At last Ge- 
neva is reached with just a glimpse that 
same night as they leave the station 
and step out on the boulevard, of the 
Quai Wilson, the bright waters of Lac 
Leman, the Isle de J. J. Rousseau, the 
Rhone, and, afar off, the pointed silhou- 
ette of the cathedral. 


Do You Want the Tour to Stop 
at Your Camp? 

If you want THE AMERICAN GIRL 
Tour to stop at your camp, you’d better 
write quickly, sending us the news of 
what you are doing and what we will see 
there. For after all, there are just so 
many days to the summer and we can’t 
visit every single camp, much as we'd 
like to. Send us your favorite snap-shots 
of camp doings, too. All aboard! All 
aboard for next month’s stops! Invite us 
if you want us and tell us your camp’s 
attractions. 














Are You Ready 
For Camp? 


” just a few weeks school will be 
over and the summer camping season, 
with all the fun that goes with it, will 

be here. 





| 


The girl who lives true to camp teach- 
ings will have everything in order when 
the time comes. Her footwear is a most 
important part of the camping outfit. 
It must first of all be comfortable in 
order to really enjoy the outdoor sports 
which make up camp life. It must be 
durable to withstand the rough wear 
given all sport shoes—and, last but 
not least, it must be stylish. 


BASS 
Rangeley Moccasins 


because they are True Moccasins, are the 
last word in comfort—-because they are made 


from only the finest quality leathers, are 
long-wearing—and because they are de- 
Signed to meet fashion’s latest trend in 


Sport Shoes, are the choice of the well 
dressed girl. 

In short, Bass Moccasins are the Perfect 
Outdoor Footwear. Wear them in camp this 
summer and see how much they add to your 
fun. 

The Style illustrated has been adopted as 
standard equipment by many Girls’ Camps. 


Write for Free Illustrated Catalog 
showing complete Bass Line to 


DEPT. A 
G. H. BASS & CO. 
Shoemakers Since 1876 
WILTON MAINE 

















Saves Buying Many Spools 
of 
DARNING THREADS 


Get the new package with 68 needle- 
tuls of multi-colored threads to match 
all popular shades of hose, braided so 
one strand can be taken out without 
tangling. Comes complete with needle. 


Girl Scouts can sell these at a hand- 
some profit. Write for samples and 
prices. 


Pepperell Braiding Company 
East Pepperell, Massachusetts 
Dept. G.S. 





=> FACTORY-1O-RIDER Ao 
new prices and 























terms, Ship and 30 days 
. on a : 
L half usual 


KP. --1 Lf 


MEAD Cycle Co., Dept. a.9 





What! Our new stunt, of course! 
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USED BY THE GIRL SCOUTS 
AND THE LEADING CAMPS 


onwe Rp REAR 


** Vailored To Perfection’ 


MIDDIES 
BLOOMERS 





T= smart middy in the il- 
lustration, made of snow 
white standard jean plus per- 
fect fit and tailoring, is priced 
at $1.00. 


For sale by the Girl Scout 


Camp Equipment Dept. and 
the leading retail stores. 


If there is no dealer in your 
city, write the makers. 


Tue GoLDMAN-BAER Co. 
32-34 8 PACA STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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The Funniest Joke I 
Heard This Month 


Mopping ’Em Up 
Nancy (just back from col- 
| Jege): And, mama, I made the 
| scrub team! 
MoTHER: Thank goodness 
| you’ve dropped basketball and 
| taken up something useful!—Sent 
| to “Laugh and Grow Scout” by 
Mary LovutsE Macnon, Tampa, 
Florida. 








| funniest joke, telling us your name, 
| age, and address. A book will be 
awarded to every girl whose joke is 


| 
Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your | 
| 
published in this space. | 


























“T Ama Girl Who’ 


(Continued from page 19) 
dreams are different from every other 
person’s, so each person’s way of mak- 
ing her dreams come true is different. 

“ ‘But what if they never come true?’ 
I can hear you asking. A good many of 
them won’t, Mary. But even though 
you don’t make the dreams you have 
come true, if you try to make them come 
true, all your life is more interesting to 
you. With my love to you, Mary.” 

This is a true story, written anony- 
mously by a real girl who met just the 
situation described. Write to Helen 
Ferris about your difficulties. If you 
mark the envelope “Personal,” she will 
be the only one to read it—and she will 
write you. 





Times Change 


Moruer: Little boys should be seen 
and not heard. 

Tommy: But, mother, I’m not a movie 
actor! 


Just Like Daddy’s 





Billy was just three when he made his 
first trip to the barber’s. 

“How do you want your hair cut, 
Billy?” he was asked. 

“Like Daddy’s—with a hole on the 
top.”"—Sent by Grace Marie Rowe, 
Fremont, Nebraska. 


Endless 


Some men on a ship put a rope around 
the vessel and spliced the ends together, 
then called Mike and told him to haul the 
rope in. An hour later they came back 
to find him still hard at it. 

“Well, Mike,” one of them said, 
“haven’t you got that rope in yet?” 

“No,” replied Mike, “and Oi belaive 
somebody’s cut the end off.”—Sent by 
ARLENE H. Watters, Clymer, New York. 


A New Camp Site 








Miss SPINNEY: Everyone is going on 
a hike on this table—Bonnie Brae 
Echoes, Massachusetts. 





Why 
a Tailored 


Uniform? 


Like Captain, 
like troop—that is 
whyofficersshould 
set their troops an 
example of smart- 
ness and grooming 
by wearing a per- 
fect fitting - uni- 
form. 

Our uniforms 
fill these specifi- 
cations, because 
they are tailor 
made. They are 
cut to individual 
measure and in 
accordance with 
Girl Scout regula- 
tions... The cloth 
and workmanship 
are of the finest. 


Prices and sam- 
ples of materials 
cheerfully furnish- 
ed upon request. 
Uniforms can be 
made from olive 
drab serge or kha- 


ki, as desired. 


Write direct to 


Ridabock &§ Co. 


149-151 W. 36th St., New York, N.Y. 











Pioneers! New meals for the woods—and a contest! 
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Bursts into Song! 


_ Come, My Merry 
_ Girl Scout Friends 


by 
| Gladima Scout 


Tune: Marching Through Georgia 


Come, Girl Scout 
friends, 

Now many thousand strong, 

Listen to the big surprise 

Then pass it on along— 

The magazine we love the best 

Can be yours for a song— 

| Come be a happy subscriber. 


my merry 


Hurrah, hurrah! 

Tue AMERICAN Girt for you. 

Hurrah, hurrah! 

Just fifty cents will do 

Send it in this very day 

"Twill come the 
through— 

Yes, be a happy subscriber. 


summer 





Important: 
I hereby give my 
official permission 
to any girls what- 
soever to sing this 
song. Or to make 
up original ones 
about the same 
thing. Please send 
me a copy if you 
do. G.S. 











| 























The Beholder 


(Continued from page 36) 


their having sprung from the warmth of 
Jove’s body as he lay upon Mt. Ida with 
the beautiful Juno. Or that it sprang 
from drops of elixir or life which Medea 
was preparing for the aged Aeson. Again 
we watched two laborers peering into the 
drooping branches of a silver maple 
where an oriole’s nest swung high over- 
head. The orange and black owner sang 
on the tip top branches as in pride of 
ownership. The expression on the faces 
of the two men was sufficient to prove 
the worthwhileness of the experiment. 

A girl stopped further down the street 
to read this bit of verse and note care- 
fully the chrysalid of the swallowtail 
butterfly which imitated perfectly the 
weathered bark against which it had 
chosen to hang. 


“Shall we know in the hereafter 
All the reasons that are hid? 
Does the butterfly remember 
What the caterpillar did? 
Here he waited, toiled and suffered 
To become a chrysalid. 


“When we creep so slowly upward; 
When each day new burden brings; 
When we strive so hard to conquer 
Vexing sublunary things; 

When we wait and toil and suffer, 
We are working for our wings.” 


Here, in truth, were lessons among the 
blossoms, history in the rocks beneath 
our feet, poetry and philosophy glinting 
from the wings of butterflies, music in 
the birds’ notes. A nature trail on a busy 
highway was bringing to the people of 
this community a real.delight as well as 
bits of wisdom. 

This is one nature trail. Let us hear 
of any interesting discoveries you have 
made along your own trail—DertHa 
CHAPMAN Capy, Girl Scout Naturalist. 


SA 
Come Back Again 


(Continued from page 24) 
Currant Shrub 


2 cups sugar 

2 cups red currant juice 
Juice of 1 lemon 

1 cup water 

4 cup orange juice 

Ice water or charged water 


Boil sugar and water to a thick syrup. 
Add fruit juices and chill. In serving, 
pour about 2 tablespoons in each glass, 
over a little cracked ice, and fill up with 
plain or charged water. Garnish glass 
with spray of ripe currants. (Cherry 
juice can be used similarly. 


Rhubarb Fool 


1 quart rhubarb cut in 1-inch pieces 
2 cups sugar 

¥% cup water 

2 eggs 

Whipped cream 





SELL CANDY! 
BIG PROFIT! 


There is nothing 
like our excep 
tional plan for 
variety, prices, 
and terms se se 


Hundreds of groups 


are using it 














EVERY 
STANDARD BRAND 
is included in our 


excellent assortment 


Bars are packed 
24’s 
at the decidedly lowprice 


of $.75 per box, 
bringing $1.20 




















Ask your captain 
to write today 
for complete 

information and 

price list 


Camp Directors 
Our plan will interest you 


CHARLES 
SCHAUMBURGER 


If It’s Good Candy 
We Have It 
105 East 109 Street, New York City 

















Cook rhubarb and water in enamel 
pan for 10 minutes, add sugar and cook 
10 minutes longer. Remove from fire and 
stir in the well-beaten egg yolks. Then 
fold in the stiffly whipped. whites. Pour 
into custard cups and place in oven about 
5 minutes to set. Chill and serve cold 
with spoon of whipped cream. 


Ginger Ale Mint Cup 


1 cup sugar 

Y4 cup water 

3 bottles ginger ale 
3 lemons . 
Small bunch mint 


Make syrup of sugar and water and 
pour over mint leaves. Let stand 2 hours. 
Add lemon juice and ginger ale. Pour 
over glasses of cracked ice. Serve with 
slices of lemon. 





Don’t miss the summer outdoor cooking features by Agathe Deming 
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Rah, rah, rah, 
Rah, rah, rah, 
Rah, rah, rah, 


Here’s Good News! 


Ss MMER and camp are just around the 
corner with a hundred things you want 
| —and plenty of time to earn them by 
our easy plan. You can earn your camp 
and summer equipment by becoming an 
American Giri representative in your 
locality and looking after new and renewal 
subscriptions. 

Below is a list of things you may want 
and the number of American Girt sub- 
scriptions needed to earn each. 


Our Premium List 


1 Yr. 2 Yrs. 


Article 
Stationery 
Midget Pin 
Song Book 
Aluminum Seving Kit 
| Stockings 
Neckerchief 
Handkerchief... 
Whistle. . 
G. S. Game Book 
Guide Rope.... 
} Iodine — 
Bandeau 
Knots, Hitches & Splices 
Belt (web) 
ere is Fun 
Girl Guide Book of Games 
First Aid Book 
First Aid _ (small) 
Knife, No. 
Handbook... 
Sun Watch 
Compass (pis ain) 
American Girl (1 year) 
Ring (silver) 
| Soar ae. I 


eo ee 2s 2. 2 ee ee 


ee ee ee ee 


} Flaghight (small) 

| roop Pennant 
Compass daa adiolite) 
Axe.. 


Hat.. 

Bloomers 

Knife (hunting) 

Nature Project 

Middy 

First Aid Camp Kit 

Standards for Flag Staffs 

Pedometer.......... 

Tam No. 3 

Ring (gold). 

Flag Carrier.. . : 

American Flag 2 SRS 

Flashlight (large) APRESS 
Eagle Emblem......... 

Knickers. .........-..-. 

Camp Kict...... 

Haversack, No. 2.... 

G. S. Handyfacts ‘ 

Girls’ Clubs, by Helen Ferris ... 

Producing Amateur Entertain- 

by Helen Ferns... 





First a4 Mii (large) a 
Aluminum Mess 

Troop wlan (aus) (Letteringexive) 
Aluminum Cantee 

Long Coat Suit ? 
Girl Scout Book Ends... 
Duffel Bag (12x36).. : 

Pack Basket 
Poncho (45x72)...... 
Scout Emblem 


NVWAGCACOCOUUMAUAUs SHHKHPHKSHKKHKRREHIWWWWHBWBSWWHSBwSesWZNNNNNN 


Troop Flag (2'2x4) (Lettering 
extra) 

| American Flag (3x5) 7 

| Haversack, No. 7 

i Archery Set (Special) 7 
Duffel Bag (15x36) 7 
Duffel Bag s5Ox50) 8 
Short Coat Suit.. 8 
Bugle ince 9 
Wrist Watch............... 9 
Poncho (60x80). 9 
American Flag {a70)-- . 9 
Raincoat (oil skin) Be 
Clock (Radiolite- waidigat) + 10 
Bathing sieiand alin ae 
Camera Kod ir 
Troop lag (323) (Lelieringesira) Ir 
Blankets...... see 12 


SCOMMBBAIANIAHHADOMUUH ANUUPSEEEEEWW WWWWWWWWWWUWSWNNHHDNNNNNHNNHNNHHD 


| Coat Sweater.. 14 
Troop Flag (4x6) (Letteringextra) 14 


“ee 


reMiuMs which are listed for two-year 

P subscriptions only cannot be given for 
one-year subscriptions. Nor can 1 two-year 
subscription be accepted in place of 2 one- 
year pn i Part payments in money 
cannot be accepted. 

Premiums cannot be allowed on your 
own subscriptions. 

Premiums must be requested at the time 
the subscription order is sent. 














The Wedding Gown 
of Arabella 


(Continued from page 55) 


deprived her o’ voice,” explained Mis- 
tress Lamson hastily, as the major stared. 

“T understand!” He spoke slowly, his 
puzzled eyes upon Arabella’s beautiful 
face. “Well, now there remains naught 
but to ha’ Mistress Arabella, here, iden- 
tified by an outsider, and Mistress 
Williams will serve our purpose!” 

“Is that necessary?” Mistress Lam- 
son took a quick step toward him. 

At his nod, a stark silence settled 
upon the little room, and amid that 
silence, the British officer turned to the 
door and summoned Ann Williams in a 
hoarse call. The light sound of her little 
feet ascending the stairs might have been 
the tramp of doom, so stony were the 
faces of the three who were waiting for 
her to take her revenge. What would 
she say? What would she do? How neatly 
Fate had planned it all! The next in- 
stant Ann appeared upon the threshold. 

“Ye know Arabella!” exclaimed Prue 
vivaciously, before the Britisher could 
speak. Then, as he frowned ominously. 
she added imprudently, “How like ye 
the wedding-gown, Ann?” 

There was a tense pause. Then a 
tremulous, tender smile dawned upon 
Ann Williams’ face and, running forward, 
she threw herself into a _ suddenly 
radiant Arabella’s arms. And how those 
arms tightened around her! 

“T like—the—the wedding gown!” 
murmured Ann into the folds of the 
India shawl. 

Perceiving, and facing the fact that 
the beautiful Arabella was entirely too 


engrossed in Ann to pay him further | 


attention, the major left with a bow. 

It was, perhaps, half an hour or an hour 
later that Prue, with an air of determina- 
tion, re-entered the little room beneath 
the eaves. The determination was appar- 
ent because of the many times she had 
been motioned away by her mother who, 
knitting in hand, was sitting there 
placidly chaperoning the reunited lovers. 

“But I must come in, Ma,” began 
Prudence in an injured tone, “for I ha’ 
here the buttons off from Sam’s uni- 
form! They weren’t injured a mite!” 

But still Prue lingered. There was a 
fatal fascination in watching Samuel’s 
face, in overhearing delightful, tender 
remarks. At last, however, from certain 
pointed looks, Prudence felt impelled to 
speak. 

“Ma,” she said nervously, one eye 
upon her brother, “I ha’ been thinking 
o’er what ye said this mornabout a wedding 
here, some day, and finding a use for the 
silk Sam bought and I know, now,” she 
grinned triumphantly, “ye meant me.” 

“Not at all,” answered Mistress Lam- 
son composedly, “I meant Ann, for I 
knew true love could ne’er be parted for 
long!’ ¥ 

“For Ann!” Prue’s face fell. ‘Well, 
I petition for the gown after Ann be 
bride in it, so get up, Sam,” she tugged 
laughingly at the engrossed Samuel’s 
arm, “get up and let me unpin the silk 
from ye—don’t be longer spoiling our 
wedding gown!” 








W hat 
this trade-mark 





GIRL SCOUTS 











on Official 
Girl Scout Khaki Cloth 


means— 
Continued from } 
May Issue 


HE goods are then put 

into what is called “pro- 
cess” at the dye house, going 
through first a preparatory 
bath, removing any foreign 
matter which may have re- 
mained and then subjected 
to a very careful even dyeing 
in the fastest sulphur dyes 
obtainable. 


After that there is another 
inspection to catch anything 
that is not correct from the 
dyeing point of view to the 
end that the cus 
eventually receive as nearly 


tomer may 


perfect a piece of merchan- 
dise as it is possible to make. 


Obtainable only through your 
own National Girl Scout Offictal 
Equipment Headquarters 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE OTTO GOETZECO, ,NEW YORKCITY 

















f Yano * MATERIALS - SAS 


CRAFTWORK LEATHERS 
Stamped, Carved and Tooled PROJECTS CUT 
TO MEASURE with all materials for assembly. 
MAKE YOUR OWN Lanyards, Purses, Bags, Cam- 
era Cases, Book Covers, Belts, Moccasins, Jackets. 
Send goc for Handbook of Instructions and List of Supplies. 
LESTER GRISWOLD, 623 Park Terrace, Colo. Springs, Colo. 





“Don’t miss Raquel’s adventures next month. Terribly exciting.” Signed Gladima 
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KNOW EARN WEAR 
Girl Scout Merit Badges 





Bird Hunter—Symbol—Blue Bird 


Show Your Badge! 


Girl Scout Badges add immeasur- 
ably to the beauty and distinction 
of your uniform. Wear them! Let 
your friends be proud of the honors 
you have won. 

Girl Scout Badges are beautifully 
designed—and beautifully made by 
the largest makers of embroidered 
emblems in the world. 


Manufactured by 
LION BROTHERS CO., Inc. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Sold only through Girl Scout National 
Equipment Headquarters, New York 


























brown 
All 
done and served in a jiffy with a Cello 


Crisp, sizzling bacon! Steaming 
flapjacks! Hot cocoa! What a feed. 


Mess Kit. A handy, compact, one-man 
outfit for camping, or any meal in the 


CELLO 


MESS KITS - CANTEENS 


Cello Mess Kits are made of aluminum, 7 
pieces—frying pan, stew pan, pail, pail 
cover, drinking cup, tin fork and spoon, 
all packed in a khaki bag with shoulder 
strap. Weight 26 ounces. Price $3.00. 


Cello Aluminum Canteen with removable 
khaki cover (felt lined). Holds one quart. 
Weight 10 ounces. Price $2.75. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 

write direct to 


A. S. CAMPBELL CO. 
162 Prescott St. East Boston, Mass. 


ANCHER’S $$$ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 


Fine triangle stamp; set German stamps with (prewar) 
value of forty million dollars (interesting); perforation 
gauge and mme. scale; smali album; 1 air-mail set; 
scarce stamp from smallest republic on earth; 1 news- 
paper set; packet good stamps from Travancore, Malay, 
Dutch Indies, etc., etc.—entire outfit for 12c. te approval 
applicants. Nice pocket stock book, val. z5c., with every order 
ANCHER STAMP CO., 148a Clerk Street, Jersey City, N.J. 


1000 


Approvals. 
U. 8. 


[ 








stamps 25c; album 60c, holds 2,000 Re 

different stamps 80c; 500, 30c; a" $3.2 
10,000 stamps ‘ce. 20 a 

100 diff. 25c. CHAEL, 4444 Clifton, Chicago. 


J 


$.25 each. 25 diff. Angola; 25 Argentine; 25 Azores: 18 
Boljyia; 25 Chile; 40 Danzig; = _a 35 Greece, 
1> Iceland; 25 Persia; 25 Per 50 len; 50 So 

Anierica ; 40 Turkey. Fred Onken, "630 79th St. ‘B klyn, N. Y. 


TURKEY & 


FREE }”" 


FR. COL. packet FREE to approval buyers. Postage 2c. 
Reference please. Wineholt Stamp Co., Woodbine, Pa. 


different 
M. MI 





225 Different Foreign Stamps .15c 
to new approval sheet customers 50% commission, 
Chas. E. Birr Stamp 
4237 N. Winchester Ave., Chicago, Ti. 








25 varieties 10c; 
sone $2.00. JO! 


. 135th St., 





Diff. Peachy stamps to app. appl. Postage 
Johnson Stamp Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 








Write for free list of Packets and Sets. 
Neil Gronberg, Box 5441, Philadelphia, Pe. 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 


EFORE we go on with our discus- 

sion of stamp paper and water- 

marks, begun last month, here’s an 
interesting item for you: 

On April fourth, Ponca City, Okla- 
homa, was embraced as an air mail 
station on Contract Air Mail Route 
Number Three. The Post Office Depart- 
ment gave the postmaster there a special 
cancellation stamp to be used on all 
letters carried on the first flight. This 
special mark was used in addition to the 
city postmark used to kill the postage 
stamps. It is illustrated at the foot of 
this month’s column. On the mail which 
flew south towards Dallas the hour is 
shown in the postmark as being 1:30 
P. M. and on the envelopes which I have 
seen, this cancellation was applied in 
purple ink. 

On the northbound mail the hour is 
10:30 A. M. (as shown below) and this 
stamp was applied to each envelope in 
green ink. I have, however, seen one 
letter with this northbound cancellation 
in purple ink. This may have been ap- 
plied in error or else it was placed on 
only a few letters. It is certain, however, 
that letters with this purple cancellation 
will be rather hard to find and they will 
therefore be a little more valuable than 
the others. 

Now for our paper. Last month we 
discussed the different kinds of paper 
on which postage stamps are printed and 
now we come to the watermark. 

The watermarks in the paper on which 
stamps are printed are for the purpose 
of helping to detect forgeries. The de- 
signs are worked in relief on a dandy 
roll which impresses them upon the 
half-formed paper. 

In making paper for printing postage 
stamps, it has been found desirable to 
introduce into it a separate small water- 
mark for each stamp on the sheet. If 
you were to glance at a sheet of the 
English stamps of the time of Queen 
Victoria or King Edward you would 
find that there were exactly two hundred 
and forty watermarks, each showing a 
miniature design of a crown, one water- 
mark being allotted to each stamp. 

It is not always however, that each 
stamp on a sheet receives a distinct 
watermark to itself. Nowadays many 
of the postage stamps have the water- 
marked devices set closer to- 
gether, and these are known 
as multiple or repeated 
watermarks. Sometimes one 
watermarked design _is 
spread over the whole sheet 
of stamps as in the case of 
the Tuscany stamps of 1853. 

It is wrong to suppose 
that all stamps have water- 
marks, and that if a stamp 














United States and Foreign 


Approval sheets for beginners; booklets by 
countries for the more advanced. Everything 
for collectors, sets, packets, albums, hinges 
&c. A stock of 40,000 varieties to select from. 
Reference please. 


OLD COLONY STAMP CO. 


333 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 
DIFFERENT STAMPS on 
10, 000 approval at }¢c. and Ic. each 


An immense variety at a bargain rate. 
All countries, all issues, all perfect. Send 
$2 deposit (returnable if not delighted) 
for every 1,000 stamps desired on ap- 
proval at a time. 
LLEWELLYN ROBERTS (Established 1910) 
6 Victoria Street Manchester, England 
? Fenway 


FREE * beautiful 

















Unused Hundred—100_ different, 
stamps—all unused—from  far- 
off countries, which would cost $1.00 if purchased from 
approval sheets. Included are: Albania, Antioquia, Bos- 
nia, Chad, Dahomey, Cuba, Latvia, Nyassa giraffe, etc. 
This fine packet absolutely free to new approval 
applicants enclosing 4c postage: Big lists also free— 


Write today. 
FENWAY STAMP CO. 
161 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


BIG VARIETY guarantees’ satisfaction. 


ON Fine stamps. Prompt service. Unusual value. 


100 Varieties Postage 
2 cents 


APPROVAL wirtiz.iss shepherd Av. Brookiye,N.Y. 





We offer a service which 














Crete, 5 var. Persia, 15 Var.ceveveerrerel TC 
Liberia, 10 var... Siam, 10 var... wens 
Nyassa, 15 var....... Latvia, 15 Vat. cccssccssssu ZC 

Mounted and correctly numbered 
MANDELL 
635 E. Allegheny Ave., Dept. A. Phila., Pa. 





THE MAP PACKET 


contains 10 different Map Stamps from the two Hemi- 
spheres. Also a packet of different stamps with animals, 
birds, ships and scenery to approval applicants, ali tour 
a dime. 
S. E. SAXE 1427 N. 58th St., Philadelphia. Pa 
FREE—DANDY PACKET, BIG LIST 
hinges with approvals for name. Address tw 
2c. postage. Special—l0c. each—50 Asia- 
Africa ; 25 So. Am.; 100 E ; 25 Fr. Cols.; 25 Br 
« ols. ; 35 UL A.; 20 Australia; i0 Animal; 15 Pictures; 
25 Finland, ete. . 200 Diff. Eleven 10c. Packets, $1. 
U. T. K. Stamp Co., Utica, N. Y. 


95 Stamps ic. St. Vincent, Mauritius, Johor, Siam, 
Azores. 100 Brit. Cols. 30c. 15 Brazil 12c. 12 Malay 
16c. 14 Mauritius 18¢c. 15 Cuba 12c. 15 Mexico 12c. 25 N. 





Coupons, 
collectors. 





46 Sweden 18c. 100 Feh. Cols. 30c. 


Zealand 2h. > 20 
Brooks-Edwards, Whyte Leafe, Surrey, Eng. 


Jamaica 25c. 








ort IN, 
eeqnct Me r. 


is unwatermarked it is a forgery. There 
are a great many stamps, especially 
among the early issues, which have no 
watermarks. A very large number of our 
United States stamps are printed on un- 
watermarked paper. 

The designs which have been adopted 
for the watermarks in the stamps of 
different countries are of great variety. 
In Great Britain the watermarked de- 
signs have included crowns, anchors, 
orbs, the letters VR, emblems and the 
royal cypher C v R.InIndiaanelephant’s 
head and a star have been depicted; in 
Jamaica a pineapple; in Travancore a 
shell; in Norway and in Holland a post- 
horn; in Western Australia a swan. 

Two stamps may look very much alike— 
they appear to be the same, but they are 
printed on paper which varies because 
of the watermark. Don’t fail to study 
this in your stamps. If your stamps are 
worth collecting they are worth a little 
study in arranging them in their proper 
places. Most albums keep 
stamps of different water- 
marks in different places. 

Next month we will continue 
our series on stamp collect- 
ing. I have already received 
letters from many readers 
saying that they find these 
articles instructive. If I can 
be of help to you send me a 
note telling me what you want. 










Fifty-fifty—Five months for fifty—Hurrah for Nifty Fifty! 
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Uniforms 
Long Coat 
Short Coat Suit 


Skirt 

Bloomers 

Knickers ..... 

Middy—Official khaki... 

Norfolk Suit—Officer’s 
Khaki, lightweight 
Serge Scere 

Hat, Officer’s, Serge 

Hat, Officer's, Felt with 
INGIBREE, 002200000020 

Hat, Girl Scout’s.... 

Web Belt 


Leather Belt for Officers 


Neckerchiefs, each.... 
Bandeaux (to match 


neckerchiefs), each........... 
Colors: green, purple, 


Size Price 
10-18 $3.65 
38-44 4.15 
10-18 4.70 
38-44 5.20 
10-44 2.10 
10-44 1.85 
10-44 2.15 
10-42 1.93 
32-44 28.00 


634-8 3.00 
614-8 1.60 
28-38 65 
40-46 75 
28-38 2.75 
40-42 3.00 

sis AS 
PEER 45 
dar 


blue, light blue, brown, car- 
dina!, black, and yellow. 


ae aes 2.00 
Green Silk ; ——— 
Yellow Slickers 10 3.75 
12 4.00 
14-20 5.00 
Sweaters—Brown and 
Green Heather 
oe SO nore ; 32-40 8.00 
Slipover Model................... 32-40 7.00 
Badges 
Price 
+ Attendance Stars 
Gold ........ oe $0.20 
Silver ...... aoe 15 
+ First Class Badge ae 
+ Flower Crests .... AS 
+*Life Saving Crosses 
SS Ree Sctescaeby 1.75 
SI econ si nccyctentvacdanassurageeints 1.50 
+ Proficiency Badges ...................- 5 
+ Second Class Badge............... iS 
+*Thanks Badge 
Heavy gold plate with bar........ 3.00 
10K Gold Pin........ Nias oe oad 
SE I IN ces cccoccaanoonsons 75 
BIND aS dintnscscess oisteiiesiacsans 75 
Insignia 
Price 
+ Armband RO it Sore $0.15 
+ Corporal’s Chevron ane 10 
+ Ex-Patrol Leader’s Chevron .20 
+ Hat Insignia (for Captain’s 
hat) : ine mead 50 


When you buy Girl Scout Equipment, 





Effective June 1, 1927 


Price 
+ Lapels—G. S., for Girl Scouts $0.20 
+ Patrol Leader’s Chevron Bi. 
Pins 
Price 
+ Brownie $0.15 
+ Committee an 
+*Community Service 35 
+*Golden Eaglet 1.50 
+ Lapels—G. S.—Bronze 50 
+ Girl Scout Pins 
10K Gold (safety catch) 3.00 
Gold Filled (safety catch) Pr i." 
New plain type £5 
Old style plain pin....... 08 
Midget gold filled 50 
Worn by Officers or Girl 
Scouts when not in uniform 
Senior Girl Scout Pin 75 
Songs 
Price 
America, the Beautiful $0.05 
Are You There? 10 
Enrollment 10 
Everybody Ought to Be a Scout 5 
First National Training School 25 
Girl Guide F .60 
Girl Scouts Are True AS 
Girl Scout Song Book 50 
Girl Scout Songs 
Vocal Booklet 10 
Piano Edition 30 
Girl Scout Song Sheet... P 04 
Lots of 10 or more.... _ 03 
Goodnight ; ; 5 
Hiking On iecieiseal a .30 
Oh, Beautiful Country.................. 05 
On the Trail: 
Piano Edition ... Dakine 40 
EN oni ccs cscs ccessacsiessnsenees 05 
Lots of 10 or more................ 02 
Onward ..... ; ; 15 
To America ee oe eS 25 
Flags 
American Flags 
Size Material Price 
Ee Ee et te $2.80 
i eee 
4x6 ft. Wool......... jiebuiis oe 
{ Troop Flags 
Size Material Price Lettering 
2 23 ft. Weel......: $2.60 10c per le‘ser 
21%4x4 ft. Wool........ 420 %e* ~- 
3 <5 ft. Weel........ io aa" «|S 
4 x6 ft. Wool........ S50 me * * 


NOTE: Two weeks are required to letter 
troop flags and pennants. 


Standard Price List 
for Girl Scout Equipment 





¥ Troop Pennants 


Price 

Lettered with any Troop No... $1.50 
+ G. S. Felt Emblems 

Price 
3x4 35c 
4x5. 40c 
6x7 45c 
7x10 ; 55c 

Signal Flags 
Flag Set complete $0.75 
Includes: 
1 pr. Morse Code Flags, Jointed 
6-ft. Staff 


1 pr. Semaphore Flags, Heavy 
Web Carrying case 

1 pr. of Semaphore Flags in- 
cluding Sticks and Carrying 
Case FR ee ae 50 
pr. of Morse Code Flags with 
Jointed Staff and Carrying Case .60 
pr. of Morse Code Flags with- 
out Jointed Flagstaff or Carry- 


_ 


_ 


ing Case 25 
Staffs 

1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with spiral 

G. S. Emblem ; -- $6.75 
1 in. x 7 ft: Jointed with Eagle 5.00 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Spear 3.50 
G. S. Emblem—se parate ............ 3.70 
Eagle Emblem—se parate 2.60 
Spear Emblem—separate . 1.60 
Flag Carrier See 2.60 

Literature 
Price 

Brown Book for Brown Owls.... $0.50 
Brownie Handbook, English 25 
Brownie Games, English... 50 
Blue Book of Rules ... .25 
Camping Out (By L. H. Weir) 2.00 
Campward Ho! ...... : Pe 
Camp and Field Notebook Cover 50 
Ceremonies around the Girl 

DOO WORE occsccss.ass : 25 
Community Service Booklet— 

Each ie n> a Daal 10 

PP INE ooo ince enincencicas ces sonses 1.00 
First Aid Book— 

POE TI aos onccsccnsccnsecascndinss .80 
Games and Recreational Methods 

for Clubs, Camps and Scouts 

(By Chas. F. Smith) ............... 2.00 
Girls’ Clubs (By Helen Ferris) 2.00 
Girl Guide Book of Games ... 50 
Girl Scout Game Book............ 35 
Girl Scout Handyfacts................ 2.35 
Health Record Books, each........ 10 

pn ae ee ee 1.00 
Handbook, Cloth Board Cover 1.10 

Flexible Cloth Cover............. 80 

English Girl Guide................. 2 


please remember that you are helping to finance the promotion of Girl Scouting 
throughout the country, and to maintain your National Organization 


SPECIAL NOTE—These prices are subject to change without notice. 
*Sold only on Approval of the Committee on Standards and Awards. 








Above Prices Are Postage Paid 
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Standard Price List Continued 
: - Price Price 
Literature (Contant) Sectee af Lew Conte First Aid Kit with Pouch $0.80 
— Iodine Antiseptic Pen, extra.. 50 
Home Service Booklet, each $0.10 Per hundred ........... weve $4.50 | pirst Aid Kit, No. 1 2.90 
A Girl Scout is Cheerful “ : 
Per dozen ......... 1.00 “A Girl Scout’s Honor is to Flashlights, Small size 1.50 
How to Start a Girl Scout Troop be Trusted” Large size ... 1.70 
Pamphlet, each SPAIN E ne. Seo 05 “ a ° -_ Handkerchiefs—Givrl Scout emblem: 
= A Girl Scout is Kind to . 2 
Per hundred . wh = Anineals” Linen ed 35 
— Splices Qc “4 Girl Scout is Thrifty” “ Box of three........... = 
‘ & ‘ Any of above, each 03 ye os R= 
Nature Program— fer hunaved 250 | tHaversacks, No. 1 3.00 
A Guide to Girl Scout Leaders Posters— ~ Sg are nin, ae 
in their Nature Work .20 Toon Mestidi Shoulder Protection Straps, per 
Girl Scout Nature Trail Guides N pas og Poster 9¥4x11%4 a ; ” eee 25 
Tenderfoot ............. .03 aa : : F 1aki, Official Girl Scout, 36- 
First Class and Rambler 05 we tomy (By Henry 1s in. wide ..... ' 40 
Second Class and Observer 10 Girl alah Pane ag ll x 16 Is Heavy for Officers, 28-in. wide .60 
Per set Of 3... AS P , ~ Material for Brownie Uniform, 
er hundred 10.00 | “32 -im. wide... 25 
Nature Projects— Girl Scout’s Promise, 8 x 11 ‘10 | Knives, No. 1....... 1.60 
i ; Per hundred 8.00 No. 2 1.05 
Set of three (Bird, Tree and Scout Laws eat ale 1.60 
Flower Finder) with note- Size 14 x 19 30 | Mess Kit, Aluminum, 6 pieces 3.00 
BOOK COVEF ....evevvveeeeeeseenenoee 1.50 Size 9x 11 ‘10 | ‘Mivnor- -Tobroohebte’ p 2s 
on Se seteeeseenes + aa 40 Producing Amateur Entertain- + Patterns— ’ 
Rock, Bird, oe on — 10 | em (By Helen Ferris) 2.00 Coat, Skirt or Bloomers, 10-42 —.15 
instruction sheet, eaci............ . Scout Mastership 1.50 Norfolk Suit, 34-44 25 
Sie NG issis baie sierncteiemestctnsnins 20} c¢ : : a Norjotk Suit, e 
h dé L 75 Short Stories for Girl Scouts 2.00 Brownie, 8-12 30 
Ye Andrée Logge ...........cseseeees P Tree Marker (not engraved) 8.00 edt Sienal Chast, cach 15 
Pageant— Troop Management Course “so In lots of ten or more, each 10 
ee . Troop Register (Field Notebook Poncho (45x72) 350 
Spirit of Girlhood (By Florence Size) 95 | teedin (60x82) 475 
Howerd), each 50 | Additional Sheets Rings, Silver, 3 10 9 100 
Patrol Register, each ; AS fech Ganeed Ik Geld. 3209 “ 
Patrol System for Girl Guides.... 25 (15 sheets) 2S. package ema t by % aeons = 
Plays— __ Per sheet (broken pkg.) 3c. ea. Lots of 5 or more, each 10 
Treasurer's Monthly Record . . 
, po Guide, 15 ft., ring for belt 50 
Why They Gave a Show and (30 sheets) ..25¢e. package Serge, O. D., 54-in. wide, per 
How (By Mrs. B. O. Edey) Per Sheet (broken pkg.)............2C. ea. yord . he : 4.75 
OS ae 15 Treasurer’s or Scribe’s Record Sewing Kit, Tin Case 25 
How St. John Came to Bencer’s (15 sheets) 25c. package Aluminum Case .............. 50 
School Per sheet (broken pkg.) 3c. ea. | Girl Scout Stationery 53 
A Pot of Red Geraniums Individual Record Girl Scout Stickers—each.. 01 
Why the Rubbish? (30 sheets) . 25c. package Per dosen ‘10 
Everybody’s Affair Per sheet (broken pkg.) 2c. ea. | Stockings, Cotton, sizes 8-11 ‘55 
When the Four Winds Met Troop Advancement Record Sun Watch ; 1.00 
(By Oleda Schrottky) P 3c. a sheet | Tyefoil Emblem Stickers (em- 
Magic Gold Pieces Troop Reports bossed in gold) 02 
(By Margaret Mochrie) (30 sheets) 25c. package 3 Se ‘0S 
Above six, each......... 5 Per sheet (broken pkg.) 2c. ea. 12 for ran) aes Cae ‘15 
Lots of ten or more, each 10 Mi i! 100 for Sie eo aT 1.00 
iscellaneous Thread, Khaki spool... “As 
Post Carde— Price Per dozen spools : 1.20 
Set of Six (Silhouette).............. 10 | Axe, with Sheath $1.85 | ¢ Uniform Make-up Sets— 
1 dozen sets.......... 1.00 | Belt Hooks, extra 05 Long Coat Uniform .70 
Set of four (Colored) (Fall, Blankets—34%4-pound camel’shair 5.50 1 Long Coat Pattern " 
Winter, Spring, Summer O.D.—3¥%-pound all wool, size 1 Pair Lapels Give 
Sets cannot be broken) 15 WO nuns 4.75 1 Spool of Thread | pattern 
L dozen SES... 1.50 | Bugle ........ esi |: SS” 1 Set of Buttons saad 
a eis 2 for .05 | Braid—%-inch wide yard........ 10 Two-piece Uniform is 85 
Washington Little House (Ex- *Buttons—Per set 25 1 Short Coat Pattern 
EE NS Gs 02 10s—6 L to set—dozen sets 2.75 1 Skirt Pattern Give 
Washington Little House Camp Toilet Kit... 2.35 1 Pair Lapels pattern 
(Reap eee eee 02 | Canteen, Aluminum .................. 2.75 1 Spool of Thread j size 
Girl Scout Laws (By E. B. OR MINI sectiasnss. «hf cecosnemnsoe 1.00 1 Set of Buttons 
BNI  scvistccnenscittidiinsensitenanbsnvittiiies 05 OS S| ees 1.50 No Make-up sets for middies 
Per hundred.................. .. 4.50 |] Cuts and bloomers 
Girl Scout’s Promise..............+: 05 Renning Gish ..........0.0.. .. ss 1.00 | Whistles .......... hae .20 
TI TIN onicectcssiceserstniccsce 4.50 Trefoil . sl allio 75 | Wrist Watch, Radiolite 4.00 
Important Instructions for Ordering Equipment 
1. Girl Scout equipment can be sold only upon written approval of registered captain. 
2. Cash must accompany all orders. All checks, drafts, or money orders should be made payable to the order of Girl Scouts, Inc. 
3. Girl Scout buttons, patterns and coat lapels are sold only when official khaki is purchased from National Headquarters. 
4. Authorized department stores cannot sell any of the items marked with a f. 
5. Hats are not returnable. See order blank for size. 
When you buy Girl Scout Equipment, please remember that you are helping to finance the promotion of Girl Scouting 
throughout the country, and to maintain your National Organization 
Mail all Orders to 
GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
670 Lexington Ave. New York City 
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Contents 


Art and Poetry 


Cover Design ............ Anne Brockman 
Fireflies . Carolyn Halli 6 
Decoration by Blanche Greer 


Stories 
Raquel of the Ranch Country 
Alida Sims Malkus 7 
Illustrations by George Avison 
The Wedding Gown of Arabella 
Edith Bishop Sherman 1 
Illustrations by Marguerite de Angeli 


to 


Tony Page’s Freshman 
Ruth Burr Sanborn 16 
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Harriet Thompson 20 
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Roselle of the North 


Constance Lindsay Skinner 2 
Illustrations by Frank Schoonover 
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“IT Am a Girl Who—”. . ,; 8 


Illustration by Clara Elsene Peck 


Our American Girl Stunt 
Gladima Scout Presents, or 

What’s She Up To Now. . 30 
Illustrations by Fanny Warren 


Our Merit Badge Pages 
Helen Wills Answers the Ques- 
tion (Athlete) i 6 aw ee wo 
Iliustrations by Helen Wills 
“Come Back Again” (Hostess) 
Mrs. Christine Frederick 23 
Ready ? Go! (Pioneer) 
Louise Price 25 
Illustrations by Catherine Lewis 
Make Your 
( Handicraft) 


Own Moccasins 


Julian Harris Salomon 26 
Photozraphs an‘ sketches by the author 


The Beholder (Naturalist) . . 36 
Barbara Follett Writes a Book 
(Scribes) 
May Lamberton Becker 50 
Our Girl Scout Pictures 


Peggy’s Round Robin. . . 34, 35 


Our Scribe’s Corner 
All Aboard for Our Camp Tour! 32 


Other Pages of Interest 


“They'll make adorable favors,” 


said Mrs. Rippm..... $3 
Along the Editor’s Trail . . . 5 
Laugh and Grow Scout. . . . 60 
Stamps . . Osborne B. Bond 63 
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The Camp Cook 

Now we have a camp puzzle once more, 
a subject always popular with our puzzlers. 

The cooks in this camp are preparing a 
meal, while others in the troop are busy else- 
where. However, there is much that is 
wrong here, and that is for sharp eyes to 
find out. At least ten mistakes have been 
made somewhere in the picture, such as the 
oarlocks on the canoe. Whoever heard of 
anything so foolish? Now go ahead and 
see what else you can find. 


Concealed Fish 

The name of a fish is concealed’ in each 
of the following five sentences. 

1. A very fine heavy copper chain com- 
pleted the makeup of the ornament. 

2. The colossal monster was afterwards 
stuffed and placed on exhibition. 

3. The Spaniard was there 
guitar, poncho and castanets. 

4. John caught six that day while James 
had seven to his credit. 

5. We went over the hill country but the 
other troop took the short route. 
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Pictorial Acrostic 


The names of the objects here pictured 
can be described in words of four letters. 
Place the correctly guessed words one below 
the other in proper order so that the first 
letters, reading downward, will spell the 
name of a state. 


Word Jumping 
By changing one letter in the word at a 
time, transform MEAT into HASH in six 
moves. 


Puzzle Pack Word Square 


From the following definitions build up a 
five-letter word square: 

Opposite south. 

A musical drama. 

A kind of riddle. 

Credit. 

Quickness. 





A “Necktie” Puzzle 


Find a word which when placed in the 
vacant space on the bow, by being read twice 
as you go around the circle, makes the sen- 
tence correct. 

Curtailed Word 

Take a letter from a word meaning to 
wind together and leave it meaning to up- 
braid. Another letter taken away and it 


means humor. Take away still another 
and leave a pronoun. 
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THE PvuZZLING PILLOW-ToP: 
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PICTORIAL ACROSTIC: Goose, Eagle, “Organ, Ruler, 
Globe, Irons, Acorn. GEORGIA. 


























PUZZLE PACK WORD SQUARE: 
yanm ets 


AX I OM 
RIFLE 
co .L.oe 
EMERY 


A WorpD DIAMOND: Unicorn. 


CURTAILED WorpD: Thorn, torn, ton, on. 





Have your Troop’s picture on our Honor Roll! How? Five months for 50c 
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Troop 28 of Sioux City, Iowa 


This is your chance! So many of you have been 
writing that your troops are almost 100% for 
THe AMERICAN GIRL. Almost—but not quite- 
and so you couldn't be on the Honor Roll. Now 
you can do it, surely, what with our 5 months for 
50c offer open again to every girl who has never 
before subscribed. 

Tell the girls about it at your next meeting. 
Appoint an AMERICAN Girt chairman. And when 
you send in the money that makes you a 100% 
Troop, don’t forget to say so and tell just how 
you managed it. We will want you on the Honor 
Roll, you see. We'll want your picture to publish, 
too. And we'll send you a book for your troop 
library. 

The troops whose pictures you see on this page 
are worthy members of our 1927 Honor Roll. 


Tell all the girls about 





Your Chance Has Arrived! 


Our soc offer does it 


Your Troop can be 100% 
and an Honor Roll 


Member 


it at your next meeting AND 
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Clover Leaf Troop of Emerson, New Jersey 


HONOR 
a 6 ROOPS 


Every one 100% 
subscribing to 
THE 


AMERICAN GIRL 


aw % ar ; 


>| (dad 


Pine Cone Troop of Shelley, Idaho 





Clover Leaf Troop of Emerson, New Jersey, 
whose Captain is Miss Lucy A. De Luca, special 
ized on THe AMERICAN Girt at a recent sale 
which they held, with American Girt booths 
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and dramatics. No wonder they are 100%! 


And Troop Twenty-eight of Sioux City, 
Iowa, whose Captain is Miss Verrelle Hackett, 
say that every troop can be 100%, what with 
that 50c offer! 

Pine Cone Troop of Shelley, Idaho, whose 
Captain is Mrs. Gertrude Roberts, are not only 
100% themselves—they sent in a subscription 
for their Lone Scout, Fujize Mayeda. Their 
Mothers’ Club are also planning to earn a troop 
pennant by securing more subscriptions. Here's 
to our mothers! They believe in our magazine. 


Only 50c from all those not 
subscribers 


Your Troop will be an Honor Troop 
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Shreddec 
Wheat 


Delicious with fruit for any meal 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS. N. Y. 








